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There were just 
enough inciner- 
ators to remind 
you of the army 
camps of 1917- 
1918. Itwasa 
sweet aroma, 


The first impression 
you get is the ear- 
nestness with which 
the boys go at it. 
They gather in 
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“Cap” Hardy put the ' 
Indian Sign on ’em. 


It takes a surprising amount 


of paraphernalia to shoot 
a a .22. You have 











Right in the midst of Commercial 
Row stood the Peters shack. 





And, Boy, whata 
demand there was 


GET TACKHOLE for Tack Hole! 
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LINE FORMS TO 








Peters .38 caliber 

cartridges made 

some splendid 
records, too. 





And how Tack 
Hole shot! 
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Tack Hole was 


cock of the Close up of Bill Tewes 


trying to decide on the 
personnel of the Dewar 
Team. 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE SHOOTER—Guns, Slings, 
Cases, Sights, Stocks, Reloading Tools 
and Cleaning Supplies—AT A SAVING!! 


N. R. A. Service Company Stocks for Krag, Springfield and Model 54 Winchester. 


















New “Service Company” Stock 
for Krag, made by Sedgley, 26- 
inch Barrel extra heavy at breech, weight 7 pounds 15 ounces. Orders now 
taken for immediate deliveries. Descriptive literature and price list on request. 
Prices on special work also quoted. 






















LYMAN FRONT-SIGHT EXTRA QUALITY SHEEPSKIN ARM OR SHOULDER PADS 
RAMP REE sci cecewnenes 40 cents 
(As Illustrated) Set of three (2 Arm and 1 Shoulder Pad) .................5 $1.00 
For Krag, Russian, and Springfield Rifles, Whole Skins, Special, per square foot ~.--------------------- A3 
$4.50. 





WINCHESTER MODEL 52, WITH NEW STOCK AND SPEED 
ACTION 


Orders filled in the order they are received. Express collect, $62.35 





. | Perfection 
Another shipment 


of used Leather 
Slings, each ---$ .75 


| Three-in- 
One 
Reloading 
Tool for 
Krag, 
Russian, 


Quotations on Ly- and 


man, Colt, Smith & 
Wesson, Fecker and 


Springfield 





; : complete 
Pacific supplies |; comple 
gladly furnished. as shown 

Danna $12.00 


Now that the Gallery Season has started, you'll need a Case. 
HERE’S THE BEST 





(ACTUAL SIZE) 
N. R. A. AUTOMOBILE RADIATOR 
EMBLEM 








Silver Frontiersman, superimposed on jet- Carrying cases, heavy English golf bag material, leather 
black enamel. “National Rifle Association reinforced for Model 52 Winchester ~----..-....-..-..-..- 
of America” in gold letters on white back- Castile ense caus én shade tor Dees © Service 
ground with gold border. To N. R. A. mem- Spotter (epecify which) -—0- 400 
bers only. Each ---------------------- $2. Colt .22-caliber Automatic Pistol, “Woodsman Model,” to 

Te. tee i RCUCTS OUNY ~chadec cd ddeokes cee te~---- 2s 28.80 


LYMAN 5-A TELESCOPE 


We carry a complete line of Stazon, Fecker and other cleaning 
ee supplies at all times. 


Complete with Mounts, Bases, Base Screws, 


Tepe, and Deli isonnkcaa- $44.00 Have You a Copy of Our Latest Price List? 














N. R. A. Service Company, Inc., \oesaer Se ot ON DO 
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Of six possibles shot by the —— team in this match, the three shown above were made on the 100- 
yard range. Targets shown are one-half actual size 


Still Another Championship With 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


Precision and Model 52 


INNING the Connecticut Team Championship Match over the Dewar 
course at Wallingford, September 29, the Quinnipiac Rifle and Revolver 
Club added another notable scalp to its belt for 1929. With five men only 
shooting, the Quinnipiac boys rolled up 1,980x2,000—a remarkable score, 
indeed. They defeated the second team by 43 points and the third by 47. 
Eight teams competed. 
The individual scores will be of keen interest to any marksman: 


50 100 100 

































yards yards yards yards Total 
ee CECT C ELE 100 100 98 100 398 
RI SEGA SRS IP a era oe yee 99 100 99 99 397 
Ne a8 Sop elae vinateiseicte 98 99 99 100 396 
NS OTE 99 98 100 98 395 
SR ne 99 99 97 99 394 






Every man shot Winchester Precision Ammunition in 
the Model 52—the famous Winchester Small-Bore com- 
bination of victory. 








Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven Conn., U. S. A. 








These are the three 50-yard possibles made by the Quinnipiac team in the recent 
Connecticut State Shoot. Bull’s-eyes are shown one-half actual size 
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._IN AN AMAZING 
OLT S 300 YARD RECORD 


MAKE 7 HITS IN 10 SHOTS 
At the Camp Perry Shoot, | :2«x ese pat som 


Sunday, September 8, 1929, I re- 
quested shooters from the audience 


* 
( a tain Hard of about 1,000 to try their hand at 
y 300-yard shooting. 
“Officers Claude Shaylor and G. A. 
called for Marshall, of the Portland, Oreg., Po- 
lice Department, volunteered. 
“Using a Colt .388 Special Officers’ 
V l t Model equipped with 7%-inch barrel 
O un eers and a special high rear sight, seven 
of the ten shots fired offhand hit the 
Colt Silhouette target. 









“Regulation full-load cartridges were 
used, and, neither officer having ever 
fired the revolver before, the trial to 
me constitutes an unusual and re- 
markable feat. 


Here 
are the men 
who made the 
record 


(Signed) “Capt. A. H. Harpy.” 


CAPTAIN HARDY’S LETTER 


Here is 


the arm 


that did 
the trick 


Colt Officers’ Model Tar- 
get Revolver, Caliber .38 
Colt Special. Length of 
Barrel, 4%, 6, or 7% 
inches. Length over all 
with 6-inch barrel (as 
illustrated) 11% inches. 
Checked walnut stocks, 
checked trigger and back 
strap. Patridge regular 
or “bead” adjustable 
sights. Stippled top 
frame. Full-blued finish. 
Weight, with 6-inch bar- 
rel, 34ounces, Six shots. 
Jointless frame. 





G. A. Marshall and C. F. Shaylor, Portland, Oreg., 
Police Department 


Every shot that was fired during the 1929 

Camp Perry Revolver Matches proved why 

Colt’s has been the leader in Fire Arms 
manufacture since 1836. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog No. 61 


A ORD SS AAI LOLI N ELE LTE ELE LE DELLA INDIE DEE TEEN NALS LEIS TELORERIIID EF Fe a RGIS CORES Re 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. COMPANY 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
cnasmensitideeeeneeremmennteeneeeseeneninnameemimemnnmnsnsnenenneenieancaeinameeeno-eeaeesne aati nea re ae 
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A Further Development 


in Long-Range 
Shotgun Shells 


Why Western’s Lubaloy (copperized) 
Shot Gives Closer Patterns - - Shorter 
Shot Strings 


The photographs show the de- 





Now, a further refinement in 
Super-X has added even greater 
killing power and longer effective 
range than you can obtain with 
any other shell. 


In addition to standard chiiled 
shot loads, Super-X is now loaded 
with Lubaloy (copperized) shot 
—another exclusive Western de- 
velopment. 


Western ballistic experts have 
found through thousands of tests 
that the most important factor 
in the control of shot-shell pat- 
tern and shot-string length is 
pellet deformity. Shot which are 
jammed out of shape as the load 
is forced past the crimp and 
choke, or which are worn flat by 
contact with each other or with 
the inside of the barrel, do not 
fly straight. If they happen to 
stay in the pattern they lag be- 
hind, causing a long shot string. 


Western attacked this problem, 
first by hardening and improving 
the shot used in regular Super-X 
loads, and more recently by coat- 
ing each individual pellet with a 
thin layer of tough Lubaloy, 


gree of deformity resulting in 
the three principal types of shot. 
Note how little the Lubaloy shot 
were deformed. By reducing the 
number of deformed pellets, 
Western Lubaloy Super-X shells 
deliver even better patterns, 
shorter shot strings, greater strik- 
ing energy than the best previous 
loads and the longest effective 
range of any shell on the market. 


These new Lubaloy Super-X 
shells are maximum-range loads 
and are not recommended for 
use at ordinary shooting dis- 
tances. But for use in the sec- 
ond barrel of a double gun or 
for the later shots with a maga- 
zine gun they are in a class by 
themselves. Available in the 
Record high brass shell, in 234- 
inch and 3-inch lengths, 12, 16 
and 20 gauge. In shot sizes of 
2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 7%. We will 
be glad to send you descriptive 
literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1125 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 





No. 1. Lubaloy ( copperized) Shot. Very little deform- 
ity of the pellets, obtained by coating the shot with 
Lubaloy. 





No. 2. Chilled Shot. Deformity of pellets more notice- 
able than Lubaloy shot, but relatively superior to soft 
shot. Distorted pellets do not fly straight, or if they 
a in the pattern, they string out along the line of 
ight. 





No. 3. Soft Shot. Note that most of the pellets are 
jammed out of shape or worn flat by contact with the 
inside of the gun barrel. 


The above photographs were made by firing standard 
loads of No. 4 drop chilled and Lubaloy coated shot into 
a tank of water at 30 yards. The pellets were then re- 
covered and photographed. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Passing Show 


NOTHER World’s Series has come and gone. 
Thirty thousand to fifty thousand spectators 


daily have sat in the stands and watched eighteen 


well-paid young men perform. The football season 
is approaching its height. Crowds up to a hundred 
thousand are jamming stadiums all over the nation 
to watch twenty-two gladiators fight it out. Basket- 
ball will soon be hitting its stride; more crowds in 
packed galleries to watch ten men give all that they 
have in competition. 


And so the passing show of American sporting life 
moves forward from scene to scene. The curtain 
rises, the actors, professional or amateur, do their 
stuff, and the curtain falls to rise again on a new 
scene. Always the actors are few and the spectators 
many. Even the golfer feels the pinch of changing 
seasons, and if he is a poor man he finds it necessary 
to forego his sport during several months of the 
year because it is too cold in the winter in the North 
and too hot in the summer in the South. 


Only the rifle- and pistol-shooter pursues the even 
tenor of his way, summer and winter, rain or shine. 
No passing show, this shooting game. No little 
group of performers urged on by a great crowd of 
nonparticipants. The only game in America in which 
the competitors outnumber the spectators. The only 
game in which old and young, men and women, can 
compete and do compete on an even basis. The 
one game which knows no class consciousness and 
which for that reason is truly American not only in 
concept but in conduct. 


The gallery season is getting under way. It will 
find several thousand more men and women on the 
firing lines throughout the country than started the 
1928-29 gallery season. It will find a more interested 
attitude on the part of newspapers and the public 
at large. It will find a broader program of rifle and 
pistol matches than has ever heretofore been offered 
by the National Rifle Association. Perhaps more 
important than all else, it will find hundreds of 
American boys and girls for the first time learning 
of the dangers inherent in the improper handling of 
firearms and the pleasure, protection, and physical 
improvement which lies in the proper handling of 
the rifled tube. 


Let the passing show with its changing actors and 
shifting scenes go on. The shooting game is a con- 
tinuing one-act drama, but a. drama packed with the 
whole story of the development of America and 
American ideals of equal opportunity for all. 





November 


OMEHOW November has always seemed to us 
as being peculiarly the riflemen’s month. There 
is something about its ruddy sunsets, something in 
its dry, rustling fields, something about its gold and 
scarlet-splashed woods, something in the zest of the 
air itself which makes a man with a gun seem a 
necessary part of every out-of-doors picture. From 
the earliest days of America November has been the 
time of the beginning of the annual Turkey Shoots, 
and it is around the tradition of her Turkey Shoots 
that America has largely developed the story of her 
rifle marksmanship. To be out-of-doors with a gun 
in November is to be for that brief occasion a vaga- 
bond king. At night the first chill of the coming 
winter lends added appeal to the indoor social and 
shooting festivities of a group of kindred souls. So 
in November the outdoor season for most riflemen 
comes to a ruddy-faced, full-chested close and the in- 
door season gets under way with the mellow, spar- 
kling, companionable air of a bubbling glass of fresh- 
pressed cider. 

The Turkey Shoot has never lost its appeal to 
Americans. Newspapers which will not publish a 
line about an ordinary target match will give you 
space both before and after an old-fashioned Turkey 
Shoot. Sportsmen who think that popping at paper 
targets is a foolish pastime will pay your range a 
visit to take part in a Turkey Shoot. Once you have 
them on the range it is up to you to make them feel 
at home and to discover that they are in such a group 
of sportsmen as will cause them to want to return. 
If it happens that you are located in a place where 
out-of-doors shooting in November is impracticable, 
use the appeal of the Turkey Shoot to bring new 
faces to the indoor range. 

Take full advantage, you riflemen, of the possi- 
bilities which lie in this month of November for 
the bringing of new faces to your firing lines and the 
injection of new vigor into your shooting programs. 
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A Story and a Moral 


By A. M. Topp 


BOUT thirty years ago I was living on the north shore of 

Lake Michigan. The country was then new; roads were 
poor, and the forest was almost unbroken, except by swamps, to the 
shores of Lake Superior. Deer were plentiful, and there was no 
limit to the bag that could be taken in the open season. 

The fall that the incident of which I write took place, I was not 
able to leave my occupation for a deer hunt until Thanksgiving 
Day. The season was nearing its close, and it was the only day 
that I expected to have to secure venison for the winter. A large 
lumber company had built a short railroad in a northerly direction 
into the woods. I had rigged my bicycle with an attachment to 
ride on the rails. Early Thanksgiving morning found me some 10 
miles up the railroad following a deer which led me to the east 
side of the road. After a couple of hours the deer sprang out of 
his bed and got away without giving me a chance for anything but 
a glimpse of his flag. Disappointed, I made my way back to the 
railroad, ate lunch, and started to follow the track of a very large 
buck that led away to the west. The country here was rather low, 
covered with a thick growth of tamarack, cedar, and spruce, with 
occasional small openings of hardwood on slightly higher ground. 
A few miles to the west there were impassable swamps. There 
were no roads or trails, and no houses, clearings, or camps for sev- 
eral miles. In order to make it clear that what happened to me 
might happen to any average hunter, let me state that I was then 
in the prime of life and was accustomed to the sight of deer in 
the woods. My vision was above the average; I was reasonably cool- 
headed, a fair shot, and long past the buck-fever stage. I also was, 
and still am, considered a crank in regard to the danger to human 
life in the use of firearms. Now to go on: 

I followed the buck’s track until about 4 p.m. Night was approach- 
ing and it was high time for me to lay a course by my compass and 
get back to the railroad, but I kept on. The deer had been feeding 
here and there. I had been following his track for several hours. He 
had not started yet, and I must jump him soon. Tracks were 
everywhere. I moved forward with the utmost caution, my thumb 
on the hammer ‘of my gun. I heard a stick crack; and there, 
sure enough, was the deer about 100 yards from me, running 
through the brush, quartering away to the right. I could not see 


his head and shoulders through the brush, but there was the gray 
dun color of his rump, and for the second time that day I saw 
the white flag swinging in successive curves as he bounded away. 
I quickly sighted ahead for a slight lead and fired. 


The deer 


stopped. I could still see the gray rump and white flag, but his 
forward part was hidden by a clump of bushes and a small tree. 
Again I took careful aim. No hurry now. No lead this time— 
through that clump of bushes right close to the little tree would 
get him in the shoulders about right. 

Almost mingled with the roar of my rifle came a loud cry from 
a human voice. No pen can tell the torture one endures at such 
a time. In agony from horror and fright I dropped my gun and 
somehow got to the spot. There I found, not a deer, but a shack- 
man of the deserted lumber camps. Fire was blazing from his eyes, 
and at sight of me the torrent of curses that poured from his lips 
was enough to blast the trees around him. I do not approve 
of profane language, especially when it is of a personal nature and 
directed toward myself; but just then it was music in my ears, for 
it bore unmistakable evidence to my benumbed senses that he was 
still alive and unharmed. While he was cursing me I took the 
opportunity to look him over. He wore an old mackinaw and cap, 
both of which were faded to the color of a deer in the gray coat. 
Over his right shoulder he carried an antique firearm, and tied to 
the barrel was a small, narrow white sack containing his lunch. 
He had placed it there so that he might have his left hand free 
to protect his face in his hurry to get through the woods before 
dark. His make-up, together with his long, swinging stride, had 
fooled me completely, coming as it did at the very time when I 
expected a deer to start, and when I had no reason to believe 
that a human being was within miles of me. 

I have often wondered how many hunters in my place would 
have done differently. I am thankful that it did not happen before 
I learned to hold a few inches lead on a running deer, and also 
to make a shoulder shot when standing. It was only those very 
few inches that saved his life, and prevented a cloud from over- 
shadowing the rest of my years. I have never seen or heard of 
that shackman since, nor do I wish to. It was enough for the 
purpose of this writing that he had stumbled upon a hunter at a 
critical time under very trying conditions, and by extreme care- 
lessness in his dress that hunter had been induced to fire at him. 
I wish to add my plea to that of Captain Dillin: “Don’t Do It!” 
Don’t go into the woods in colors that may attract gun fire. If 
you are reckless in regard to your own life, you have no right to 
spoil the life of another. If you are killed, that ends it for you; 
but what about the other fellow, who has to live on and on, with 
such a burden of sorrow and remorse? Don’t Do It! 












O PROCLAIMED the Stockholms-Tid- 

ningen of August 17. The American 
Rifle Team and their friends in Stockholm 
did not know exactly what the headlines 
said, but they knew what they meant. That 
wizard of the free-rifle game, Josef Hart- 
mann, of Switzerland, had become the world’s 
champion free-rifle shot, with a new record 
of 1,114 over the international course. His 
team mate, Zimmerman, had made the same 
total score, but under the international sys- 
tem of ranking ties Hartmann was pro- 
claimed champion. Details as to just why 
are lacking, but it is probably that Zimmer- 
man had a low shot somewhere in his score 
lower than any of Hartmann’s. These two 
scores of 1,114 each relegated the American 
Team to second place in the 1929 Interna- 
tionals. Renshaw and Seitzinger, high men 
for the American Team, with 1,091 and 1,090, 
respectively, were outpointed 47 points by 
these two high Swiss scores. The total dif- 
ference between the two teams was only 
45 points; so that without detracting in any 
way from the splendid performance of the 
Swiss Team as a whole, it may be said that 
Hartmann and Zimmerman beat the best 
team that the United States has ever sent 
abroad. The low score on the Swiss Team 
was 1,061, and the low score on the Ameri- 
can Team 1,066, while the next lowest score 
on the Swiss Team was 1,067 and the second 
lowest on the American Team 1,072. 

There were no upsets this year as far as 
the American Team was concerned. Every 
man shot up to his average and did what 
was expected of him. Not a single shot 
fired by the American Team was outside of 
the black sighting bull. The team shot con- 
sistently and shot well, as their total of 
5,397, 6 points ahead of the previous world’s 
record made by Switzerland in 1928, testi- 
fies. 

The team morale was excellent from the 
time that they assembled at Quantico until 
the match was concluded. Here and there 
a shooter has been heard to express the 
thought that possibly the prone scores might 
have been higher had some of the slower- 
speed ammunition been available, because of 
the favorable weather conditions. However, 
when the slower-speed ammunition was used 
it was the consensus of opinion that it would 
not do. This year’s rifles and ammunition 
were splendidly accurate, and the story of 
the defeat gf the United States in spite of 
their world’s record score can be summed up 
in two words, “Hartmann-Zimmerman.” 

If there was any one feature in connection 
with the performance of this year’s Ameri- 


can Team which might be considered as dis- — 


appointing, it was the prone-position scoring. 
In practically every case the kneeling scores 
were within a few points of the prone scores. 
It would appear to the casual observer that 
American free-rifle shooters have been so 


busy perfecting their offhand and kneeling © 


positions in order to overcome the admitted 
superiority of the Swiss that they have dan- 


Hartmann Ater Varldsmastare Med Nytt Rekord 


By C. B. Lister 


gerously neglected to keep up their prone 
practice. It has been accepted as an axiom 
in the training of recent International Teams 
that the stress should be laid on standing 
and kneeling work and that “any man who 
was good enough to make the International 
Team could shoot good scores prone when 
he had to.” Prone scores in the tryouts and 
practice at Quantico were consistently low, 
averaging about the same as the scores which 
were made in the actual competition at Stock- 
holm, so that no one fell down in the prone 
position in the match. Our experience this 
year merely drives home the fact, already 
realized, that the man who would give a 
good account of himself in the International 
Matches must be a real all-around shot, 
able to shoot far better than the average 
in every one of the three positions. No 
amount of intensive training in any one po- 
sition will produce a shooter of International 
Match caliber. The stars of the Swiss shoot- 
ing firmament have been at the game for 
years. The performance of American Teams, 
invariably made up of a considerable per- 
centage of men who were participating in 
the Internationals for the first or second 
time only, has been truly remarkable. Our 
hope of eventually bringing the title back 
to this country must rest largely upon the 
shoulders of those young men who are shoot- 
ing well now and who have the interest and 
the time to keep at it for years. 

The team has the highest praise for the 
treatment which they received at the hands 
of their Swedish hosts. Everything possible 
was done for their comfort, and for the first 
time since an American Team has partici- 
pated in the International Matches, cash 
prizes and trophies were delivered to the 
team before they left the matches. It is 
even whispered about that certain of the 
young and good-looking members of the 
team had female Swedish mascots behind 
the firing line who rooted vociferously for 
their favorites. Just how much this addi- 
tional moral support had to do with the ex- 
cellent performance of Renshaw and Seitz- 
inger, no one is prepared to say definitely. 

In the preliminary re-entry events Woods 
turned in the only American victory of the 
matches, with a string of three-shot possi- 
bles to his credit. 

The American Team was limited as far as 


practice was concerned because of the lack 
of sufficient funds to purchase a large num- 
ber of these re-entry tickets. The Swiss, 
as usual, seemed to have unlimited funds 
for this purpose. Hence Woods’ victory in 
the Re-entry Match was all the more praise- 
worthy. There is no free practice in an In- 
ternational Match. All practice has to be 
done on re-entry tickets, and the failure of 
American shooters as a whole to contribute 
to this year’s International Team fund had 
a direct effect in limiting the amount of 
practice which our team was able to indulge 
in prior to the match. 

While speaking of contributions to the In- 
ternational Team fund, the splendid sports- 
manship of the Texas Civilian Team during 
the National Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
must be mentioned. Percy Wells, veteran 
captain of the Texas Civilian Team, reported 
to the N. R. A. office on the day of his 
arrival in camp that his outfit had decided 
on their way up to the matches that they 
would turn in to the N. R. A. 10 per cent 
of their cash-prize winnings. They did, and 
as a result, to this organization of sports- 
men goes the credit for the largest single 
contribution to the 1929 International Team 
fund. 

Bill Bruce, of Cheyenne, one-time world’s 
champion in the prone position, did not 
shoot as a member of the American Team 
this year. Bruce reported at Quantico under 
weight, and he contracted a heavy cold after 
the team arrived in Sweden. Bill is reported 
as having maintained his usual cheerful grin, 
but he realized perfectly well that he was 
not in condition to fire as a member of the 
team. 

Maj. Ralph Keyser, team captain, has 
been in the Naval Hospital in Washington 
ever since his return, seriously ill. He now 
appears to be on the road to recovery, how- 
ever. It is largely because of the serious 
illness of Major Keyser that this report of 
the 1929 Internationals comes to the readers 
of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN as a second- 
hand rather than first-hand report. 

The official scores of the competition have 
not as yet been received from the Head- 
quarters of the International Shooting Union, 
but the following scores as published in 
Swedish newspapers the day following the 
match are given: 








SWITZERLAND 

Standing Kneeling Prone 
J. Hartmann ...... 87 90 91 89 357 98 91 96 90 3875 99 95 94 94 882 1,114 
K. Zimmerman ....89 86 90 93 358 95 95 93 93 376 99 93 95 95 880 1,114 
W. Lienhard ......80 84 89 83 336 95 89 98 88 363 94 97 8& 92 3868 1,067 
E. Tellenbach ......82 84 81 89 336 90 92 94 92 368 90 96 98 98 382 1,086 
iT on ccsccvces 80 88 84 78 390 87 91 91 92 361 96 90 94 90 3870 1,061 
5,442 

AMERICA 

Standing Kneeling Prone 
ewer 81 88 86 87 3842 89 91 91 92 363 91 91 91 94 867 1,072 
a osade ee 83 85 81 88 337 91 89 89 86 3855 94 95 90 95 3874 1,066 
H. Renshaw ....... 84 86 85 90 3845 95 93 95 92 375 95 93 91 92 871 1,091 
J, GRAED .. 06 -20ee 88 90 83 84 S84EF 94 88 88 93 363 93 92 91 94 870 1,078 
R. Seitzinger ...... 89 90 85 83 3847 89 91 91 97 368 90 98 98 94 875 1,090 
5,397 
Sweden ........ 5,289 Italy 5,212 Denmark ..... . 5,1£8 ar -eths wikis 4,930 
Finland . ...- 5,215 Norway 5,181 Czechoslovakia . 5,010 DUNO. cccesecs 4,830 












AJESTIC oak, lofty pine, and pictur- 

esque palm were alike casting long 
shadows across our path as Rhett Greene 
and I quietly made our way through the 
lonely pinelands of Big Corkscrew Island, 
Lee County, Florida, one afternoon late in 
November. The object of our search was 
wild turkeys, especially a great bronzed gob- 
bler known to range the locality, and of 


The Old Patriarch of Corkscrew Island 


By W. M. Gar.LincTon 


Through the glasses I watched the big 
birds feeding, especially the great gobbler 
Rhett pointed out as the object of our 
search. What a gobbler! As I watched 
him busily devouring the ripened berries I 
suddenly became filled with a great desire— 
one which had as its fulfillment the posses- 
sion of this great bronzed beauty. So strong 
was my desire that I came near yielding to 


wont to do; that my nerves were keyed to 
a high tension. 

Down behind the horizon flamed the sun 
in a gorgeous burst of colors. The Master 
Painter was at work, creating within the 
space of a few minutes more color combina- 
tions than an imitating human could produce 
in a lifetime. The banks of cumulous clouds 
assumed ever-changing hues of. saffron, old 























r whose size and beauty Rhett had spoken’ the temptation to take a shot with the rifle rose, and gold, while through their ‘fluffy 

f most impressively. from where I stood. To do so, however, masses shot wavering skeins of vermilion, 

e Turkey scratchings aplenty had been seen would undoubtedly ruin all chance of secur- lavender, and purple. The spirit of the 
—some of them being very fresh—but we ing more than one bird; therefore, I decided Infinite seemed to envelop everything. It 

. had neither seen nor heard one of the wary’ to heed Rhett’s whispered admonition, “Don’t had cast its spell upon me. It had fastened 

. birds. I hoped for the best, however, for shoot yet,’ and await developments. its grip upon Rhett, too, for the case-hard- 

g we were breaking camp early the following While I had hunted turkeys in many pic- ened old Cracker, apparently sensing my in- 

), morning, and, although I greatly desired turesque localities, never before had I found nermost feelings, turned to me and whis- 

n a shot at the great gobbler in question, I them amidst a scene of such rare enchant- pered, “Pretty, ain’t it?” These three sim- 

d primarily desired a couple of freshly killed ment. Tropical, luxurious, baffling in its ply whispered words further cemented the 

s birds to take home to my family. That they varied beauty, the virgin growth flanked us bond of understanding which had existed 

d were in the vicinity we well knew, but as the on all sides. Moss-draped oaks and lofty tween us from the first day we had hit the 

y sun was now very near to the horizon some-_ pines reared their tops skyward through trail together. 

t thing must develop pretty soon; otherwise clumps of cabbage palms, whose dense, feath- Long ago we two had learned that the tak- 

d I would go home minus turkeys. erylike tops formed lustral canopies through ing of animal or bird life did not constitute 

" Stopping in a little clump of cabbage which the rays of the sinking sun streamed the standard by which the success of a 

le palms we began to discuss matters in whis- in a singularly eerie manner. Dense green- hunting trip is measured. The faculty for 

n pers. However, our conversation was cut ery of fan palmetto stretched away in all seeing other than the material side of things 
short, the flop! flop! flop! of mighty wings directions. A faint, moist odor of decaying and of appreciating the work of the Al- 

's disclosing four great black gobblers in the act vegetation, mingled with the sweet aromatic mighty, as expressed by the beauties of the 

‘t of settling in the tops of some cabbage odor of the pines, was sensed rather than wilderness, was a factor which contributed 

n palms, about two hundred yards distant. smelled, while over all there brooded a haunt- greatly to the pleasures we derived from 

rT “Good! He’s there!” softly ejaculated Rhett, ing and listless sense of quiet—the silence the chase, and enabled us to gather im- 

r after studying them through the glasses. that passeth all understanding. And out pressions well worth handing down to pos- 

d “They are taking a final bite to eat before there in the top of a cabbage palm was terity. The sun had set. Something must 

roosting,” he whispered. “How they love perched the most magnificent wild gobbler now develop quickly. What would the next 

“ those cabbage berries; we'll have to keep my eyes had ever looked upon. No wonder few minutes bring forth? 

e quiet now, and wait.” that my heart beat a bit faster than it was (Continued on page 34) 
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“The silence that passeth all understanding” 





Manufacturing at Springfield Armory’ 


By Ligeut. Cot. Joun H. Reap, Jr.,** Ordnance Department, U. S. A. 





HEN the question of the post- 

World War status of small 
arms is being given consideration, it 
is not unusual to hear it surmised, so 
rare is true knowledge of actual con- 
ditions, that, now the war is over, 
the arsenals filied with cannon, rifles 
and munitions of all kinds, there can 
be but little going on at the Spring- 
field Armory except in connection 
with storage and issue. 

As a matter of history, not since 
work began at the National Armory, 
as it was then called in 1795, with 
40 men, has there been a cessation 
of manufacturing operations. A short 
sketch of what the 350 men now em- 
ployed are doing to “keep alive the 
art of gunmaking” may be of inter- 
est. “Keeping the art alive” implies 
something more than training new 
men to do well those things in which 
their fathers were skilled. Were this 
the sole requirement we would still 
be making the muzzle-loading flintlock 
of the Revolutionary period; turning 
out walnut stocks by hand at the 
rate of one per man per day of 10 
hours, the best production obtain- 
able until Thomas Blanchard in 1822 
invented a stock-turning lathe; and 
making barrels by “forming bars of 
English iron into hollow cylinders 
and then welding,” a process in 
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vogue during the Civil War, three 
men forming 450 in 10 hours. 

Merely keeping abreast of the art 
is an unambitious program and not in ac- 
cordance with Yankee tradition or char- 
acteristic of American genius endeavoring 
always to contrive weapons of war superior 
to those any potential enemy can bring 
against us. 

Improvement of designs, creation of new 
types, involving continual re- 
search and experiment, are 
required to meet the inno- 
vations and more and more 
exacting demands of modern 
warfare, as exemplified by the 
advances from the muzzle- 
loader to the breech-loader, from 
the single-loader to the maga- 
zine type, from the self-loading 
to the full automatic, from arms 
for troops 4o armament for ar- 
mored cars, tanks and aircraft, 
all demanding perfect inter- 
changeability and complete au- 
tomaticity. 

A great retarding factor to 
progress is the difficulty in ob- 
taining appropriations for re- 
search and experimental work, 

"Omer in Charge of Shops, Man: 
ufacturing Department, Springfield : 
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Stock-turning lathe invented by Thomas Blanchard, 1822 


the value thereof, judged by tangible re- 
sults obtained, being not always readily 
apprehensible to the average mind nor capa- 
ble of being estimated with accuracy by 
designers and engineers. Another obstacle to 
the introduction of new types is the high cost 
of making drawings, designing and _fabri- 





Stock-turning lathe, Springfield Armory, 1928 


cating the necessary gauges, tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures for the manu- 
facture of interchangeable components 
on a large stale. Therefore, the selec- 
tion of a type upon which consider- 
able funds are to be expended, as- 
sumes a position of first importance. 
It is never a simple problem, and sel- 
dom is the adopted model an ideal 
type, but rather a compromise with 
concessions to economy or to the de- 
mands of a pressing need in an 
emergency. 

When in 1795 the French musket 
of 1763, St. Etienne and Charleville 
manufacture, was taken by us as a 
model instead of the British Brown 
Bess with which we were armed in 
Colonial days and presumably more 
familiar, a wise choice was made. It 
was more accurate at long range and 
was stronger, the stock being secured 
by bands instead of pins. 

From a retrospective point of view 
the same can not be said of the 
choice of a_breech-loading system 
for rifles and carbines made by the 
Board of Officers appointed in pur- 
suance of the Act of Congress, ap- 
proved June. 6, 1872, when it recom- 
mended the continuation of the 
Springfield system, modified to cali- 
ber .45, which came out as Model 
1873, instead of selecting one of the 
very practical magazine arms demon- 
strated before it of both American and for- 
eign design. The Board expressed the opin- 
ion that “the adoption of magazine guns for 
the military service of all nations was only 
a question of time,” and was so impressed 
with the merits of the Ward-Burton system 
that, though unwilling to recommend its adop- 
tion in face of unanimous re- 
ports from the Army against the 
Ward - Burton single-loader, it 
took occasion to recommend that 
a small number be made for 
field trial. A proviso in the ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1873 prohibited the manu- 
facture of guns for trial, and so 
nothing was done—none were 
made. The magazine under the 
barrel of the model before the 
Board holds eight rounds. 

At this distance of time it 
is now clear that it would have 
been wise to have expended 
the entire appropriation, $150,- 
000, on the development of a 
military magazine rifle, instead 
of choosing for manufacture 
the Springfield, modified and 
improved though it was, soon 
earning a most enviable repu- 
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Barrel Operation B 


Rolling from billet. 


tation, but delaying the adoption of a maga- 
zine rifle for 20 years. 

The manufacturing Department at Spring- 
field Armory comprises the usual divisions 
of a modern machine shop organization, 
each in charge of a qualified and experienced 
foreman, all under the immediate and per- 
sonal supervision of a general foreman who 
reports to an officer designated by the Com- 
manding Officer as Officer in Charge of 
Shops. The divisions are: Planning, forging 
and pressing, heat-treating, milling shop, bar- 
rel shop, bolt, guard and automatic shop, 
machine shop, Parkerizing and_ browning, 
case-hardening, laboratory, power and plant 
maintenance, assembly shop, proof-firing and 
targeting. An inspection division, organized 
as an independent unit in charge of an of- 
ficer, reports direct to the Commanding 
Officer, thus assuring the maintenance of the 
quality of the product and the standads pre- 
scribed by the Chief of Ordnance. Inspec- 
tors perform many of the functions of a 
shop-planning section. 

The quality and interchangeability of com- 
ponents of the various arms manufactured 
are maintained by rigid adherence to toler- 
ances by the use of numerous limit, special 
purpose and functional gauges, 1,263 being 





Size of stock, 14-inch diameter, 12 
inches long, rolled out of 25 inches 


employed for the service rifle alone. Shop 
inspection of each operation as performed 
insures early elimination of defective pieces, 
saving the expenditure of time and labor of 
further operations. The system of gauging, 
while not the most modern, gives perfect 
satisfaction in the hands of inspectors trained 
at the Armory. Worn-out gauges are re- 
placed by new ones embodying the latest 
principles of gauge engineering. All work- 
ing gauges are checked at least weekly. 

The tolerances on special work, like Na- 
tional Match rifles, Sporters, and barrels for 
taking pressures or testing the accuracy of 
ammunition, are very small. For example, 
the dimensions on a National Match barrel 
are: bore, .3000 inch to .3005 inch; grooves, 
.3080 inch to .3085 inch, with a proviso that 
in any barrel the variation shall not exceed 
.301, thus insuring an exceedingly smooth 
surface free from roughness and pockets. 

The machinery and tool equipment for 
small-arms manufacture follow commercial 
practice, differing in this respect to a cer- 
tain extent from the methods of turning out 
other items of Ordnance material. Rifle bar- 
rels require special drilling, reaming and 
rifling machines. 

Since the World War it has been found 
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Barrel Operation 5 


Drilling bore to .293 inch 


necessary in the interest of economy to con- 
centrate all machine operations except wood- 
working at the water shops in order that 
the abundant water power there may be 
utilized. The machinery installed provides 
for a miximum output of 75 rifles per 8- 
hour day and the manufacture of replace- 
ment components for pistols, automatic rifles, 
and machine guns. 

Notwithstanding the employment of mod- 
ern machinery, improved methods and com- 
plete sets of working gauges frequently 
checked by comparison with master gauges, 
a large share of credit for the smooth work- 
ing action and the fine shooting qualities of 
the Springfield rifle must be given to the 
men who, devoting the best years of their 
lives to its production, develop a high de- 
gree of skill and an inimitable technique. 
Proud of its reputation at home and abroad, 
zealous of maintaining its good name, they 
take a personal pride in putting their best 
into their work, passing along from genera- 
tion to generation the best traditions of the 
art. At least one family has had a repre- 
sentative at the Armory since 1809. Many 
of the men, expert shots themselves, follow 
with deep interest and understanding the 
fortunes of our teams at the National and 





Barrel Operation 7 
Reaming bore—.295-inch diameter 


Barrel Operation 13 
Straightening bore, line system 
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Barrel Operation 25 








Gauges for 


Straightening bore, ring system 


International Matches and are keen to grasp 
suggestions for improvement and thus keep 
themselves in the forefront of the craft. 

In some classes the labor turnover has 
been heavy, especially in the lower ratings. 
However, toolmakers have had ample op- 
portunity to exercise their talents on experi- 
mental models, a number of projects of 
this nature having been undertaken and 


Barrel, caliber .30 


Gauges for checking operations, as numbered, on the 
barrel of the Springfield rifle 





carried to completion during the year. The 
manufacture of gauges for replacement. and 
for new work, such as the caliber .50 ma- 
chine gun barrel, has been sufficient to give 
training to gaugemakers in fine precision 
work. 

At present no service rifles are being man- 
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Barrel, caliber .30 


checking operations, as numbered, on the 
barrel of the Springfield rifle 


work, have been more than sufficient to keep 
the force of 350 men busily employed during 
the entire year. For replacement on one 
component alone—the barrel—an approved 
project calls for the manufacture of 225 
per day. 

The quantities of the principal items man- 








ufactured. However, the large number of ufactured at Springfield Armory during the 
unserviceable rifles on hand requiring parts fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, are as 
for replacement, the manu- follows: 
facture of large numbers of pines vu. g., caliber 22, Model 1922, M1. 1,906 
the caliber .22 rifle for gal- Rifles, U. Ba caliber .30, Model 1903, 
_ . Wational Mth 2.0. sccesccrccccvce 212 
lery practice, the manufac- Rifles, U. S. caliber .30, Model 1903, 
j ™ CE ES bwecdind semen saenens 320 
ture of the caliber .30 sport Rifles, semiautomatic, caliber .276, experi- 
ing type for sale, together AMMA Riana sis tus.dstivwearets 20 
with considerable repair (Continued on page 34) 
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Some of the barrel gauges used in the manufacture of the Springfield rifle 
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Baltimore Acquires a Municipal Range 


HE most serious 

obstacle to shoot- 
ing in Baltimore, as 
in most other cities, 
has been due to lack 
of range facilities, 
both indoor and out- 
door. 

About three years 
ago our State mili- 
tary department dis- 
posed of its outdoor 
range because of the 
encroachment of sub- 
urban development. 
This range was only 
8 miles from the city, 
and was located on 
an interurban trolley 
line and State highway, and for accessibility 
was all that could be desired. The new 
State range is 62 miles away, which precludes 
any half-day shooting sessions; hence our 
shooting of the .30-caliber is narrowed down 
to a few days of the year when a trip can 
be taken to the far-away camp. 

However, the writer kept ever alert as 
to the possibility of securing another near- 
by range. I had known of a suitable spot 
for many years, but the owners would not 
permit shooting on the property. Then the 
Park Board purchased a large tract of land, 
and this, alas, included the very place I 
had forever wanted! As all this land lies 
within the extended city limits, hope of ac- 
quiring it nearly vanished because of an ex- 
isting law which prohibits shooting of fire- 
arms within the corporate city limits. How- 
ever, I knew that both the Toledo and 
Los Angeles Police Departments had ranges 
in the city parks of their respective cities, 
and with these facts before me I de- 
cided to see what could be done by enlisting 
the aid of our State Adjutant General. He 
examined the site with me, and in a few 
days I received a letter directing me to meet 
the Superintendent of Parks on the premises. 
This I did; and we discussed the matter, and 
I pointed out the particular part of the tract 
we wanted. (Now something was about to 
happen that would jar any shooter.) “Well,” 
said he at length, “this section has all been 
laid out for a golf course. Our first tee is 
here, and we drive over this meadow (our 





The pistol range, looking northeast. 25 and 50 vards. (The 


By Maj. H. L. Harker 


Photos by Shindéle, of Baltimore 





A general view of the entire range, looking east from the main highway 


range) and on top of that ridge (our back- 
stop) to No. 2 hole.” About this time I was 
getting pretty warm, and it wasn’t summer 
either. “Well,” I said, “let me ask you a 
fair question: Did anyone ask the Park 
Board to establish a golf course here?” “Not 
that I know of,” was his reply. “Well then,” 
said I, “it seems to me that as soon as a 
piece of land is bought for a park, the first 
thought is to lay out a golf course, where- 
upon you hand it all over to the golfers, 
plus expensive maintenance, and say, ‘Go 
ahead and play.’ Is there any wonder there 
are so many golfers and so few shooters? 
Believe me, Mr. , if there is not some 
attention given to the appeals of the shoot- 
ers, you can fight the next war with golf 
clubs. I’m sorry to have troubled you to 
come out.” That night, though somewhat 
despondent, I wrote the Adjutant General 
as to the outcome of the meeting, which 
brought back the prompt reply: “I do not 
intend to let the matter drop there.” 

Then came the National Matches, and we 
were all hustled off to Perry. During this 
period we talked things over and outlined 
plans of attack. Upon arrival home I learned 
that the Deputy Sheriffs’ Association, an 
organization of over 1,000 members, was 
making an attempt to help matters along, 
and would be accorded a hearing before the 
Park Board within the next few days. This 
fact I communicated to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, and at the appointed time we solicited 
the aid of the local revolver and rifle club, 





trestle on left carries city water main) 


the Police Depart- 
ment, and the Na- 
tional Guard; and 
when we all met with 
the honorable Park 
Board, permission to 
install the range was 
granted, upon prom- 
ise that the State of 
Maryland, through 
the Adjutant General, 
would be responsible 
for the equipping and 
conduct of the range. 

This little spot is 
about fifteen minutes’ 
walk from the car 
line, and on an im- 
proved road. It lies 
in a pretty little valley, running east and 
west. It is 100 yards wide and 320 yards 
long. The entire north side is traversed by 
an abrupt rise of 50 feet, and the eastern- 
most end takes the continuation of this hill, 
but diminishing to about 35 feet. A beauti- 
ful clear brook forms the south boundary. 
Under a fine old big maple is a beautiful 
clear spring, all stoned up, and right at the 
firing line. This spring, through neglect, had 
developed quite a marsh, which has now been 
drained by blind ditching and tiling. A range 
house 12 by 20 feet has been erected. A 
permanent steel target frame accommodates 
12 pistol targets 30x 30 inches, under which 
are operated the Army bobbers. The staff 
of the bobber is inserted in a 2-inch pipe 
driven into the ground, and the upper end 
of the staff is slip-doweled through a hole in 
the channel iron carrying the bull’s-eye tar- 
gets. Fifty feet behind these targets and 10 
feet up the hill is a backstop constructed of 
2-inch plank, 12 feet high and 72 feet long, 
which will stop any ricochets that may occur. 
The shooting distances are 25 and 50 yards, 
where permanent benches have been _in- 
stalled, with firing points numbered to cor- 
respond with the targets. 

The rifle section accommodates 20 firers. 
The firing line is elevated about 18 inches 
above the surrounding terrain, and is 10 feet 
wide with a slight slope to the rear. It is 
120 feet long, which gives each firer 6 
feet of space. Firing points are marked by 

(Continued on page 33) 





The rifle range of 20 targets, showing a set-up at 50 feet, 100 and 
200 yards, looking east 
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Equipment for African 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
HESE must be either khaki 
green. Avoid white absolutely. 


BACK PADS 


I never felt the necessity for back pads. 
They are unpleasant to wear, keep your 
back unnecessarily warm, and unless car- 
ried under the shirt while crawling under 
bush are apt to catch onto the thorns and 
branches. It is much better to have in the 
knapsack always, together with the raincoat, 
your ordinary hunting coat. In case you 
cross a prairie under heavy sun you can 
easily throw your coat over your shoulders, 
which will assure you both ventilation and 
protection. 


Camp EQUIPMENT AND COMPOSITION OF 
Loaps—PERSONAL HELP 


TENTS 


The main article of camp equipment is, 
or appears to be, the tent. Here also much 
can be improved upon the standard models 
sold in London. The British manufacturers 
will supply a rotproof green canvas, which 
is absolutely waterproof and perfectly satis- 
factory. They will sell you wooden pegs, 
which you will break, and which you should 
choose made of light steel. 

An important point which is always over- 
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Buffalo shot by Vasco da Gama in the Great Forest 
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By Count V. pa Gama 
(Continued from September issue) 


looked by the tent manufacturers is the 
fact that unless you have for each pole a 
sort of block arrangement, measuring about 
6 or 7 square inches, on which the poles 
can rest, they will sink into the sand, into 
wet ground, etc., making it impossible to fix 
your tent satisfactorily. The poles gen- 
erally end with a sort of spike which, unless 
you use blocks, seems to be there to facili- 
tate the sinking of the poles into the 
ground. Have these blocks made either 
square or round, at least 2 inches high, with 
a hole in the middle where the spike will 
fit. With this addition you will be able 
to put up your tent without fear of its col- 
lapsing or losing its shape, regardless of the 
nature of the ground. 

In order to be perfectly equipped you 
will need two tents—a large one measuring 
about 13x12 feet and a small patrol tent 
sufficient to contain your bed and a couple 
of cases. The standard model of the 
British Army is tolerably satisfactory. 

The large tent will be used when camp- 
ing for a few days in open ground. It will 
insure you perfect comfort. Under its roof 
you will be able to have, besides your bed, 
a tub, one or two chairs, a table, a wash- 
stand, and four or five cases. It will re- 
quire 30 to 40 minutes to have this “house” 


Hunting 


put up and the inside ready for occupancy, 
while the small tent can be put up in less 
than 10 minutes on almost any ground. The 


‘larger one calls generally for cleaning the 


ground, chopping roots, etc., while the small 
tent is free from these delays, owing to 
its size. 

You will find that the tent manufacturers 
never heard of lining with red or yellow 
cloth the inside of a tent. Nevertheless if 
this is done the temperature inside the tent 
will be at least 5 degrees less than other- 
wise. Besides, certain sun rays do not go 
through material colored in this fashion, and 
this will permit you to stay under your tent 
without a helmet when conditions outside 
would otherwise call for your headgear. 

The “bath-room” fly should be dispensed 
with. It is a semicircular arrangement, 
without any head room, which stops all ven- 
tilation from one end of the tent. Besides, 
it is heavy; and for the same weight of 
canvas and pegs you can have your tent 2 
or 3 feet longer, which is preferable. 

An indispensable article of African equip- 
ment is the very remarkable Swedish-made 
Hellesson battery and lamp. In the tropics 
the best Eveready battery will not give you 
more than one hour’s light, and if stored 
for any length of time will give you no light 
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at all, while the Hel- 
lesson battery, al- 
though heavy, will 
give you 300 hours 


light. The lamp is 
unbreakable; and in 
almost three years of 
constant usage I used 
only two batteries 
and two or three 
bulbs. Spare bat- 
teries must be car- 
ried wrapped in pa- 
per or cardboard and 
not in air-tight tins. 
At night you should 
always keep your 
lamp, together with 
your revolver, under your mosquito netting. 

The distance between the outer fly and 
inner fly of a tent is never too much. It 
should be at least 1 foot, measured on the 
main poles, instead of 2 inches, as is gen- 
erally the case. This will insure ventilation 
which would be lacking if this distance did 
not exist. 

The verandah is very pleasant, particu- 
larly during the rains. It is generally used 
as dining-room, and adds greatly to one’s 
comfort. Any attempt to put a mosquito 
net around the verandah (as mine originally 
had) will be met with complete failure. 

The ground arrangement should consist 
only of two large sheets covering together 
the surface of the tent right and left of 
the pole line. These will be easily taken 
out and washed whenever necessary, and 
while traveling in pirogues they can easily 
be thrown over the loads in case of rain. 

You must demand from your manufac- 
turer that the tent walls be at least 314 feet 
high. They will object that if the walls are 
that high it calls for a greater space to set 
the pegs. When you have the natives clear 
the ground for a large tent they may just 
as well clear a foot or two more, and the 
difference in comfort you will experience 
is well worth that additional effort. Remem- 
ber that the available space of a tent as 
far as you are concerned is limited to the 
part providing you with sufficient head room 
to move about. Under the exterior fly, all 
around the tent, there is enough room to 
place most of your store cases. All around 
this outer fly, if camping during the rains, 
have a ditch dug by the natives to insure 
the draining of the water. 

If camping under the sun or in a place 
not well sheltered, the natives will set ver- 
tically on each side of the tent, poles 
slightly higher than your tent. These will 
have a longer pole set horizontally across, 
and other poles will go over the tent, from 
one side to the other, permitting the laying 
of thick foliage, thus insuring excellent ad- 
ditional protection against the sun. 


BEDS 
Any amount of good beds exist in Lon- 
don, but they are all much too high and 
usually provided with the most extraordinary 
rod arrangements for holding mosquito net- 
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ting. The one I had originally was so high 
that the only place I could put it was in the 
middle of the tent, where it took almost all 
the available space. 

Select a bed whose feet you can put down 
so that its maximum height will be 20 inches. 
Such a bed can be put close to the tent wall, 
thus taking the minimum amount of space, 
and leave you free to move. Three sets of 
sheets and pillow cases, and two double 
blankets will permit you to meet any emer- 
gency and any climate. Have a mosquito 
netting made which will follow exactly the 
shape of the roof, its angle with the wall, 
and which will have adequate strings by 
which it will be fastened to rings sewed in 
proper places to the canvas of the tent. 
Such a mosquito netting will be folded in 
one or two minutes every morning and will 
give you, besides full protection, plenty of 
air inside its walls. 

A spare mosquito netting should be car- 
ried and a small quantity of material to 
patch it whenever necessary. 

Another larger mosquito netting with flat 
top should also be carried to be used either 
on the verandah for dining in mosquito 
country or during the day if camping in 
certain parts of the forest where flies and 
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bees are a pest. In 
the latter case it can 
be fastened to the 
trees by means of 
strings, and under it 
you can place a table 
and a chair, enabling 
you to write or read 
in comfort. 

The bed, togetber 
with the bedding, 
should be taken out 
of the tent every day 
and exposed to the 
sun as long as possi- 
sible. Cases even of 
steel should never be 
put directly on the 
ground, whether in- 
side or outside the tent, but should be raised 
at least 2 inches by means of bits of wood. 

Two chairs are indispensable. A comfort- 
able reclining arm-chair for resting, and an- 
other of the ordinary description used when 
necessary to sit higher, as when eating or 
writing. These chairs should all be folding, 
but without any loose parts, as these would 
be quickly lost by the natives. 

One of the pests which you will have to 
deal with in any part of Africa you go to, 
are ticks. These invisible little bugs will 
get into your shoes. From there they get 
under your toe nails, where they will breed. 
After a week or so you will begin to itch, 
and you will see a black spot appear 
which, if unattended, will soon reach the 
proportions of a pea. 

This tick can only be successfully ex- 
tracted by a native, as they have the great- 
est experience in this operation, which as a 
matter of fact is absolutely painless. In 
order to have this done satisfactorily have 
one of your boys wash his hands carefully, 
and hand him a steel needle which you 
should first pass through a flame in order to 
disinfect it perfectly. As soon as the tick 
is out put some iodine on the little wound 
immediately. Repeat this painting on the 
next day, and that is all there is to that. 
In some cases when the natives let the 
ticks go unattended, ulcers have developed 
and ultimately they lose a toe; but of 
course this never happens to a white man. 

A good way to avoid ticks, of which dur- 
ing two and one-half years I personally col- 
lected only two or three, is to drop some 
kerosene inside your shoes occasionally, as 
the odor of this product seems to keep the 
bugs away. Never under any circumstances 
walk barefoot or in your socks, or with 
slippers. When you undress, near the mos- 
quito netting, first unlace your shoes, and 
put on your pajama vest. Put your shirt, 
which you will change before bathing, around 
6 o'clock, under the mosquito netting, and 
sit on your bed inside the mosquito netting, 
removing your shoes at once and placing 
them on a chair. Then put your legs inside 
the mosquito netting and change to your 
pajama trousers, leaving your trousers and 
other clothing under the netting in order 
to avoid finding in them in the morning a 
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big spider, a hop toad, or some other equally 
unappetizing creature. If you follow these 
instructions you very seldom will have ticks. 


CASES 

It will be necessary to have a few air- 
tight steel cases in which spare clothes, un- 
derwear, shoes, etc., can be carried. Car- 
tridges should never be put in such cases, 
as they develop a terrific inside heat and 
humidity through exposure under the sun, 
either in the pirogues or when carried in 
caravans. Cases should be opened and left 
under the sun whenever possible so as to 
dry their contents. A few lighter wooden 
boxes with padlocks must be carried; there 
cartridges, gun grease, etc., will be satisfac- 
torily stored. These boxes should be at the 
most 25 inches long and 15 inches high and 
wide. 

Besides these two kinds of cases the most 
satisfactory fashion to carry cans, bottles, 
etc., is to use the ordinary wooden boxes 
in which the oil companies send to the 
tropics their products, particularly gas and 
kerosene, in 5-gallon tins. These boxes are 
extremely strong, they can be purchased for 
a few cents apiece, and when full of food- 
stuff they are generally the correct weight 
for one man to carry. Once in a while you 
can repack a few cases and dispose of one 
or two of these boxes, which the natives 
greatly appreciate. The nails of the top will 
be removed and replaced by ordinary screws, 
permitting you to open the case easily. 

It is necessary to give the greatest atten- 
tion to the packing of each and every case. 
Each box or bag must have a number, and 
this number correspond to a page of your 
catalogue, where every article, however 
small, is recorded. No one case should 
have, for instance, nothing but sugar or 
solid bullets, because should you lose this 
case it would greatly affect your general 
supply. If you carry in each case a di- 
versified assortment of goods the loss of 
one or two cases would hardly be noticeable. 

Each time you take out any package or 
tin from a box, mark it at once in the cata- 
logue to avoid in the future looking for 
something that has already been disposed of. 

You will find in London, particularly at 
the army and navy stores, several excellent 
types of camp cook boxes. Aluminum ma- 
terial is of course to be preferred on account 
of its cleanliness and light weight. In addi- 
tion to this an empty large box is to be 
given the cook, where he will carry the tins 
which he will use. In the kitchen box you 
will find small air-tight jars and boxes 
where sugar, salt, etc., can be stored in 
small quantities. 

Great care must be exercised as regards 
sugar. This must always be kept in air- 
tight containers, even while on your table. 
You will find that when sugar is kept in. 
open cans a swarm of ants will promptly 
arrive on your table or inside the cook box. 
This applies to any territory of Africa, ex- 
cepting the sand bars; and the fact that no 
ants can be seen when the camp is estab- 
lished must not be taken into consideration. 
The ants are there, even if at first you can 
not see them. 
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These remarks apply also to jam and 
sweetened milk. 

If camping for any length of time on the 
same spot you will probably find that the 
safest way of keeping your sugar is to 
put the tin inside a container filled with 
water. This not only prevents the ants 
from reaching the sugar or the jam, but 
seems also to prevent them from detecting 
its presence. 

A large pan for baking bread must be 
taken along. Usually it is not included in 
the kitchen box. A good cook will always 
keep you supplied with excellent bread. 
He will dig a hole in either the ground or in 
an old ant hill, and this will be used by 
him very successfully as an oven, the loaves 
being baked on large leaves. Yeast can not 
be carried, but the native cooks use palm 
wine to make the flour rise, and this is 
quite tasty and satisfactory. 

I suggest that tea be used in preference 
to coffee. It is easier to make than coffee, 
and when hunting always take a large-size 
Thermos bottle filled with hot tea. You will 
find it most refreshing after or during a 
long march. Speaking of Thermos bottles, 
at least four or five should be taken in case 
of breakage. 

In order to know the exact amount of 
supplies to take along it is necessary first 
to calculate how many days you expect to 
stay in Africa, outside of the civilized posts 
of the coast. Then see how much sugar 
you will need for your breakfast and other 
meals. Multiply by the number of days, 
and then increase the figure by 50 per cent 
to allow either for extra appetite, a longer 
journey, or loss of cases. This same and 
very simple calculation applies to canned 
soup, chocolate and all other table supplies. 
A good housekeeper will be of great help 
in these calculations; and always remember 
that you will have no difficulty whatsoever in 
disposing of excess supplies, while if you 
run short all the money in the world will 
not produce additional cans while you are 
in the jungle. 

Your household must comprise a cook, a 
small boy who will wash the pans (a chore 
the cook will always refuse to do), also a 
wash boy, and a table boy who will serve 
at the table. You may need in addition to 
this one or two men to supervise the assort- 
ing of the loads and also to watch the car- 
riers or paddlers while on the way. If you 
have a very elaborate expedition, calling for 
more than 60 or 80 porters, it will then be 
necessary to have your own police force. 
The various governments’ representatives will 
give you ex-soldiers of the Colonial troops, 
who will in most cases bring you effective 
help in avoiding the disappearance of some 
loads and the desertion of some of your men. 
These men can only be provided with fire- 
arms in full accord with the authorities, 
and in no case should they have cartridges, 
as most likely they would get you into 
trouble. 

It is also to be noted that before you are 
thoroughly accustomed to the methods of 
handling your own men and the native popu- 
lations, your own soldiers, or even the regu- 
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lar soldiers that the government will per- 
haps place at your disposal—as was my case 
—will bring you far more trouble than as- 
sistance. They will go into a village, say- 


ing, for instance, that the white man wants* 


eggs, or anything else, and simply take it 
away from the natives, naturally without 
payment. This will lead to endless difficul- 
ties and “palavars” with the natives, out of 
which the truth is rarely discovered. Con- 
sequently keep a very watchful eye on any 
native to whom you give the slightest au- 
thority over the others, as almost without 
exception he will abuse his power and 
mistreat the inoffensive populations. 

More useful than firearms you will find 
the “chicote,” a whip made of elephant skin, 
and the sight of this instrument in one of 
your soldier’s hands will insure peace much 
more than any weapon. A slight applica- 
tion of this “chicote” will do marvels in 
restoring peace, and make the natives un- 
derstand that your orders have to be exe- 
cuted and your property respected. If you 
are both just and strong-handed in your deal- 
ings with the natives you will find that re- 
pression will be necessary only in most ex- 
ceptional cases. 

You will also find that a great stunt of 
the native wash boys is to wash once a 
week. This means that a certain amount 
of laundry has to be taken out of the 
locked cases, such as handkerchiefs, socks, 
shirts, etc. Remember that the more laun- 
dry there is in the boy’s hands the easier 
it is for him to steal and sell it. Make the 
wash boy understand that you want him to 
perform his duties every day. At the be- 
ginning it will be a fight, but he will ulti- 
mately do it. Then he will try to wash 
one day and iron the next. This is also 
unsatisfactory. He must wash in the early 
morning, put the laundry under the sun, and 
by 4 o’clock it will be dry and ready to be 
ironed. At the beginning he will bring you 
the laundry and show you that it is still 
wet. He will have managed this by hang- 
ing the laundry wringing wet. Pay no at- 
tention to his denials, and the first evening 
he plays this trick on you give him a candle 
and force him to iron till he is through. 
The next day you will see that the laundry 
will be ready at 3 p. m. With extremely 
few exceptions the above information ap- 
plies even when on the march by caravan 
or pirogue. Before you get your tent and 
bed folded, the wash boy can wash; and 
he can manage quite well to dry the laundry 
on the pirogues. In case of caravans, ex- 
ceptions to the above rule may take place. 

Never let the wash boy lay your laundry 
on the grass or on the bush as they like 
to do. Germs and ticks would be apt to 
get into the material. Give the wash boy a 
long rope, for which he will be responsible, 
and force him to use it to hang the wash. 

Excepting unforeseen circumstances you 
should not have out of the locked cases 
more than two pairs of socks, two sets of 
underwear, two pairs of pants, two shirts, 
and two handkerchiefs. At night, when tak- 


ing your bath, the tent boy will produce the 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Cheap .250/3000 Ammunition’ 


By Earnest W. Lams 


T HAS been my pleasure for a number of 

years to reload all or practically all of my 
rifle and revolver ammunition, during which 
time I have met with various degrees of suc- 
cess as to results. For some time now I have 
been carrying on a few experiments to obtain 
economical yet accurate and efficient loads for 
the .250/3000 Savage rifle for use more par- 
ticularly on woodchuck and similar vermin. 
The results of these experiments have been so 
pleasing to me that I feel some of the other 
users of this cartridge who also load their own 
ammunition may be interested in them, too. 

In conducting these tests I used a .250/3000 
bolt-action Savage rifle having a heavy 24- 
inch barrel and special stock made up for me 
by the Savage Arms corporation, and a Win- 
chester 5A telescope-sight mounted by myself; 
otherwise the gun is the same as the regular 
Model 20 Savage. I feel that the groups in 
some cases might have been still smaller had 
they been made by a more expert shot than 
myself. The firing was all done over 50- and 
100-yard ranges, from as near perfect rest as 
I was able to obtain. Sight-setting for the 
regular .250/3000 87-grain cartridge was taken 
as standard. 

In looking over my record of results I find 
that the first successful load in this series was 
one using the 86-grain .25/20 F. M. J. Luba- 
loy bullet as then furnished by the Western 
Cartridge Co. at a cost of $9 per thousand.* 
A charge of 35 grains du Pont I. M. R. No. 18 
was used, fired by U. S. No. 8 primer. The 
cases used were Savage, the necks of which 
were resized with a .2575-inch expander. The 
over-all length of the loaded cartridge was 24 
inches, which let the bullet rest snugly against 
the lands in the barrel. The test showed a 
group of 6 shots 1 inch by 1 inch at 100 yards, 
located in line with, but 3 inches below the 
center of the bull. This load does not swell 
the cases, the report is about the same as the 
regular factory load and the velocity I should 
judge to be 2,800-2,900 f. s. It does not 
foul the barrel more than the regular load and 
is a pleasant one to shoot. In the hunting- 
cartridge I substitute the soft-point bullet, 
which makes a very safe load, as the bullet 
explodes on coming into contact with much 
resistance. On chucks it is deadly, and when 
hit they look as if a small bomb had exploded 
within them. In the majority of cases the 
bullet never passes through in whole or in 
part. Although this load will work through 
the magazine, it requires a little outside assist- 
ance to get the cartridge lined up to enter 
the chamber; but in the kind of hunting I 
use it for this does not matter, as speed of 
reload is not important, the gun being used 
more often as a single-loader. 

The next entry reads as follows: 86-grain 
.25/20 S. P. W. C. C. gilding metal bullet; 12 
grains du Pont Gallery Rifle No. 75; U. S. 
No. 8 primer; Savage fired cases, necks re- 


*Since this article was written prices may have 
changed somewhat, 


2 
Fig. 1 
sized with .2575-inch expander. This load 


made a 10-shot group at 50 yards 1% inches 
wide by 2 inches high, six of the bullets 
making a group 1 inch by 1 inch. This shot 
to standard windage, but required some change 
in elevation. The cases in this load were 
cleaned in a sulphuric acid bath. I have never 
used any of this load on game; but if I felt 
the need for such a load I believe it would 
be satisfactory. 

The next entry is the same as the preceding 
except that 18 grains of No. 75 were used. 
It gave dangerous pressures and was dis- 
carded. 

The fourth notation deals with a different 
weight bullet—the 60-grain .25/20 Hi-Speed 
as furnished by the Remington people at the 
same price as the 86-grain ones. This bullet 
was loaded ahead of 12 grains Sporting Rifle 
No. 80, using a W. C. C. case resized full 
length and neck expanded as before. The 
primer was U. S. No. 8, and the over-all 
length of cartridge 2 11/32 inches. With 
standard windage and elevation this load gave 
the group shown in Fig. 1. 

Using the same formula but adding 7 grains 
more powder, or making the charge 18 grains 
No. 80, a 10-shot group 4% inches wide by 
2 inches high was obtained at 100 yards. 
Eight of these shots made a group 2 inches by 
2 inches, and standard sight adjustment placed 
them on a level with and 2 inches to the right 
of the bull. I am not sure but that the powder 
charge might be increased still further without 
giving unsafe pressures and perhaps shows a 
decrease in the size of the group made. 

The sixth and last of this series is the 60- 
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grain .25/20 bullet, loaded ahead of 30 grains 
du Pont I. M. R. No. 18 in new W. C. C. 
primed cases, the necks of which were ex- 
panded as before and the bullet seated to give 
the same over-all length—2 11/32 inches. Nine 
shots at 100 yards gave the group shown in 
Fig. 2. This load requires a very small in- 
crease in sight elevation over standard. This 
last load proved to be a real chuck load. The 
bullet does not seem to explode, as with the 
first load using the 86-grain Lubaloy bullet, 
but rather it breaks up and goes to pieces in 
the animal, expending its whole energy there. 
Almost any kind of a head or body shot is 
fatal. It is a very safe load, as there are no 
ricochets and the bullet stops where it strikes. 
The report is not as loud as that of the stand- 
ard factory load; there is no recoil and the ve- 
locity is somewhere between 2,700-2,900 f. s., 
I should judge. It does not foul the barrel 
more than the regular load for this gun. As a 
hunting load I have found it accurate up to 
150 yards. Further than this I am not in a 
position to say. Within the past month I have 
fired some 100 rounds of this load; most of it 
at woodchucks. It not only is a very pleasant 
load to shoot, but the results obtained were 
all that could be desired. 

These loads, using the 60-grain bullets when 
loaded to give an over-all length of 2 11/32 
inches, work through the action of my gun 
the best of any I have ever used in it. It 
seems impossible to jam it, no matter how fast 
you work the action. 

Before developing these loads I measured 
each type of bullet with micrometers and 
checked their diameters against that of the 
regular .250 bullet, which measures .2575 
inches. I found the 60-grain Remington Hi- 
Speed and the W. C. C. 86-grain S. P. bullet 
in both gilding metal and Lubaloy jackets to 
have a diameter of .257 inch; very close to 
that of the regular bullet. The W. C. C. 86- 
grain F. M. J. Lubaloy bullet was only .256 
inch; but I believe the thin jacket and the 
opening at its base permits it to expand 
readily and that no trouble may be expected 
form this difference. 

There is another cheap bullet which might 
work out well, and this is the 87-grain .25/35 
Remington Hi-Speed, a sort of semispitzer 
open-point expanding bullet. Its serious draw- 
back is its diameter. Of the ten or fifteen 
I measured I found the diameters to run from 
.255 to .256 inch. Ahead of a rather large 
charge of powder they might expand and cause 
no serious damage to the barrel from erosion. 
These bullets may be obtained at the same 
price as .25/20 ones. 

With these loads, by using my fired cases 
I am shooting my .250 Savage at an approxi- 
mate cost of ammunition for a .25/20 rifle, 
with the added advantage of not having the 
trouble experienced from barrel pitting and 
erosion encountered in the latter gun. I am 
also getting two Hi-Speed loads giving from 
400 to 700 f. s. more velocity and a consequent 
flatter trajectory, together with as good or 
better accuracy. To a certain extent I believe 
I have solved, for myself at least, the problem 
of obtaining cheap, accurate and efficient am- 
munition for the .250/3000 Savage. 












HE Palo Alto 

Rod and Gun 
Club was organized 
in the summer of 
1926. One of our 
first affiliations was 
with the National 
Rifle Association. 
Rifle - shooting was 
the hobby of most of 
the active members. 
These men were soon 
busy looking for a 
suitable range site. 
We were very for- 
tunate in securing 
about 100 acres of 
Stanford University 
property, just about 
2 miles from Palo 
Alto, ideally suited 
and located for the purpose. We have now 
one of the best 200- to 600-yard civilian 
ranges in the State. On the same ground 
we also have trap fields, small-bore and pistol 
range, surf-casting field. A Skeet field is 
contemplated. 

Our annual turkey shoots are always held 
the Sunday before Thanksgiving and the 
Sunday before Christmas. 

We advertise quite extensively. Quarter 
cards are put in conspicuous places where 
the public will see them. Cards to the num- 
ber of 250 are distributed for 50 miles in 
each direction. 

A special turkey-shoot edition of our 
monthly bulletin, The Ricochet, is put out 
for distribution at the Associated Sports- 
mén of California State Convention, which 
comes conveniently for us in the latter part 
of October. Copies of this special edition 
are also mailed to 50 odd sportsmen’s clubs 
in northern California. 

The road leading to our range runs di- 
agonally to the San Francisco-Los Angeles 
main highway, and at this point we stretch 
a large canvas banner telling about the shoot 
and the dates. This is put up about two 
weeks before the Thanksgiving shoot. 

The pit boys come in for some work the 
Saturday before the shoot. They distribute 
some 2,000 handbills in the surrounding 
towns. | 

One of the first things done on the day 
of the shoot is to put up a large sign at 
the intersection of the road leading to the 


range and the main highway reading, “Tur- 


key Shoot Today—1 Mile.” 

This is about the extent of our adver- 
tising, although last year we tried a novel 
stunt. At the Thanksgiving shoot a reel 
of movies was taken, and these movies were 
thrown on a screen on the main street of 
Palo Alto the night before the Christmas 
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The Annual Turkey Shoots of the 
Palo Alto Rod and Gun Club 


By Georce D. Dirant, Secretary 





shoot. This public showing attracted a 
good many people, and I think it helped to 
increase the attendance at the shoot the 
next day. 

The weather, of course, is a gamble. If 
the weather is good we can expect a large 
crowd, because turkey shoots are fascinating. 
Last year we had perfect weather for both 
shoots. 

Shooting for turkeys on our range is done 
at 200 yards and 50 yards. Every shooter 
is limited to three turkeys, irrespective of 
which range they are won on. Tickets are 
sold to the shooters at 35 cents each or 
three for $1. We allow any gun and any 
sights not containing glass; standing position; 
sling strap allowed. The shooting at 50 
yards is confined to .22-caliber guns only. 
The standard N. R. A. 20-yard pistol target 
is used with a 1-inch white center. Other 
conditions are the same as on the 200-yard 
range. The shooting at 200 yards is at the 
6-foot regulation target. A 12-inch black 
bull is used with a 5-inch white breakable 
center. This center is made from broken 
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The shotgun target 


blue rocks which we 
gather from our trap 
field, melt down and 
cast about %4 inch 
thick with a hole «in 
the center. The clay 
disks are painted 
white on the face. 
The shooter breaking 
one of these disks is 
given a’ brass check, 
and a small colored 
card is given to him 
by the man attend- 
ing him. At his lei- 
sure he presents 
these at the ticket 
house and receives in 
exchange an order on 
a local poultry dealer 
for a 9-pound live 
turkey. The club arranges with the poultry 
dealer to stay open on the days the shoots 
are held. 

For the two turkey shoots we erect a bar- 
rier about 42 inches in height and extending 
from No. 1 firing point to No. 10 firing 
point, there being ten targets. Each firing 
point has a push putton which, when pressed 
by shooter or attendant, rings a buzzer on 
the shooter’s target, notifying target boy 
that his target has been fired at. When the 
boy locates the shot he spots it with a 
5-inch disk on a rod about 7 feet long, 
which we use for these shoots only. This 
method shows the shooter just where he is 
shooting. We have been commended by a 
good many riflemen for handling our targets 
in this way. 

We have a booth near the firing point, 
where we sell a large variety of ammunition, 
and have rifles from .22’s to .45-70’s and 
the old Schuetzen. We loan the rifle free 
of cost and charge 10 cents a shot for the 
ammunition. 

At our two shoots last year there were 
over 3,500 shots fired for turkeys on both 
ranges. We awarded 122 turkeys at the 
Thanksgiving shoot and 112 at the Christ- 
mas shoot. On our range we have a hot- 
dog stand and, of course, this runs full 
blast on turkey-shoot days. 

There is one other target we run at these 
shoots, and we call it the shotgun target. A 
sheet of butcher paper, 18x24 inches, is 
used, on which are drawn twenty circles the 
size of a dollar. These spots are sold for 
25 cents apiece, the target bringing in $5. 
When we have sold all the spots on a target, 
it is taken near by and we allow anyone to 
fire one charge with a shotgun at it. The 
person whose name is on the spot contain- 
ing the most pellet holes wins the turkey. 
This game keeps the non-shooters interested, 


(Continued on page 35) 
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An Unbelievable Gun 


By Pau B. Jenkins 


& 
- Historian, Nunnemacher Firearms Collection, Milwaukee Public Museum 
ve: HERE ain’t no such animal!—that’s each side. Let me have it for just an own only such firearms as would stand no 
all!” hour. I can block the traffic by just stop- show of putting over successful riots and 


I know—I agree with you—that’s what I 
told the man who showed it to me. I said: 
“Don’t tell me that this thing is real. I 
tel you, there just isn’t any such thing. 
I’ve seen all the kinds of guns there are, 
all over the world—maybe ten thousand dif- 
ferent ones—maybe more—but never in forty 
years of gun-studying did I ever lay eyes 
on anything like that flock of hammers— 
a whole squad of ’em! It just can’t be— 
that’s all. It’s worse than ‘seeing double’— 
that might perhaps be explained—but when 
it comes to seeing quadruple——!” 

And yet, there it is. I had to have taken 
(by that wonderful new shadowless, micro- 
scopic-focusing process devised by the staff 
of the Milwaukee Public Museum) the pho- 
tographs that go with this article, because I 
knew perfectly well that if I were to tell 
about it in a tale without any pictures, every 
reader would say, “What in the world is a 
reputable magazine like THE AMERICAN RI- 
FLEMAN doing, to publish an absolutely ut- 
terly impossible yarn by some ass who is 
also the worst liar since the late Messrs. 
Ananias and Baron Munchausen?” I 
wouldn’t blame you. I’d say exactly the 
same thing myself, if I could not see either 
the gun or pictures of it as good as these 
are. And I’m not sure that I believe it yet, 
myself. 

Neither did the first man I showed it to, 
within 30 minutes after I got it in my own 
possession for the time. He was a profes- 
sor from the University of Chicago. He 
looked it all over carefully and then handed 
it back and said: “I don’t believe you.” 
The next man after him was a Virginian, 
from down where they know guns. He took 
one look, then grabbed at it like a top- 
sergeant snatching a rifle from a rookie at 
inspection arms. Naturally, I hung onto 
it “like a pup to a root”; I knew what 
would happen if it ever got away. He said: 
“Oh, let me take that thing down town 
and show it around a bit; it'll ‘stop the 
show’ in every office I take it into, and half 
the fellows I know will never be the same 
again after they’ve seen those four-masted, 
fore-and-aft-rigged hammers. Why, golly! 


—aiming along that rib through those banks 
of hammers is like looking down a narrow 
country road with a row of elms up along 






ping in the street to show it to the first 
fellows I meet.” 

But I hardened my heart and took it 
away from him. I knew that if it once 
got away I would never see it again and 
that by night someone would probably come 
in and, without looking me in the eye, would 
hand me. a fat check, saying: “I don’t know 
what’s become of that gun of yours; it 
seems to have disappeared; but I thought 
that maybe a couple of hundred would 
square you for it”; and I would know only 
that ke had it hidden away somewhere to 
show forever after to bulging-eyed gun- 
cranks, to the unfailing accompaniment of 
more than fifty-seven varieties of expressions 
of incredulity. 

I had a severe attack of the don’t-believe- 
its myself, when my good friend Nick Car- 
ter, of Elkhorn, Wis., showed it to me. 
Wouldn’t you, if right before your eyes a 
man produced a thing like that and invited 
you to believe that you were not dreaming 
it? The curio trade is Carter’s business, as 
everybody knows, and he knows guns as 
well as he knows the primitive “artefacts” 
of the Stone Age, which is to say, as well as 
anyone in America; but I finally secured 
the loan of it by promising to have these 
photographs made of it. Now that it has 
gone back to him again, to pass eventually 
into the possession of some millionaire col- 
lector luckily rich enough to be able to 
buy it, I can hardly believe that this amaz- 
ing specimen of some inventive genius of 
the percussion period stood for a few days 
among my own little collection. 

The fact is, the gun is one of the best- 
built pieces of its time that I ever saw. My 
guess is that it- dates somewhere within a 
few years one way or the other from 1860. 
That is only a guess, it is true, but it is 
based upon the fact that the work on it is 
as neat, smooth, and perfect as the very 
finest of the percussion period; while about 
1865 the appearance of the first breech- 
loaders and “fixed” ammunition put an end 
to all muzzle-loader making, except, of 
course, the “trade-gun” class of percussion 
locks, and even flintlocks, which are made 
to this day for sale to the fuzzy-wuzzies of 
colonies whose supervising nations wisely 
see to it that said natives are allowed to 


Full-length view of the Belgian double-barrel, four- 
shot percussion muzzle-loader. 
tesy of the Milwaukee Public Museum 


revolutions. 

The barrels are a very beautiful Damascus 
twist; equal to the very finest I have ever 
seen in thinness of the hair-wire-like com- 
ponents of the twist and corresponding close- 
ness of the curls. They have never been 
colored—“blued” or “browned,” etc.—in any 
way; but have a very brilliant, gleaming 
silvery steel sheen very like satin-finished 
silver, the effect of the almost indescribably 
delicate Damascening. The breech plug with 
its rear-nipple cups is case-hardened in col- 
ors, as are the hammers, lock plates, top tang 
on the grip, trigger guard and plate, and 
butt plate; and I have never seen finer col- 
oring—more lustrously mottled in bright 
blues and browns. The barrels are held to 
the stock by the usual takedown muzzle- 
loader breech-plug hooks into a_ standing- 
breech face in the stock, and by a pin 
through the fore end. The front pair of 
hammers have to be removed in order to 
lift off the barrels, as their overhang re- 
quired to strike their pair of nipples on top 
of the barrels prevents unhooking the lat- 
ter when these hammers are in place. The 
one-piece stock and fore end is of very fine, 
curve-grained bright golden walnut, so well 
preserved that the raw surfaces of the wood 
in the trap under the butt plate still look 
fresh and almost new. The butt plate is 
extremely finely made; there is simply no 
butt-plate work made today of its material 
and finish that surpasses it. The large trap 
door is actuated by a strong spring, flying 
open on touching a sliding catch near the 
toe of the plate on the left side. The open- 
ing under the trap is unusually large and 
has a deep recess for a several-piece clean- 
ing rod. The bead front sight is set nearly 
2 inches back from the muzzle. The slen- 
der black-wood ramrod is held in two 
“pipes” or “thimbles” and a tubular groove 
in the barrel surface of the fore end. It 
has a large, strong, solid, flat-faced brass 
head, and on the other end a reversible 
worm for withdrawing a charge from a bar- 
rel, this worm being identical with those 
furnished on the best of all ramrods of the 
middle nineteenth century. Flat swivels 
for a strap or sling—of course only for 
carrying, over a shoulder, after the uni- 
versal Continental custom—are in the under 
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surface of the stock and on the second 
rod pipe from the muzzle. 

Owing to a very perfect balance the en- 
tire piece is surprisingly light in the hands, 
feeling much like the very lightest of mod- 
ern 20-gauge guns; indeed, a bit too light 
for our modern taste for heavy loads in all 
gauges, but entirely the thing for the Eu- 
ropean light-load, small-game, short-range 
shooting for which it was obviously made 
and which still prevails on the Continent, 
where, alas, they still shoot (and for sale, 
at that!) every variety of small bird and 
song-bird on every wayside bush and hedge- 
row. 

But it is of course that totally amazing 
multi-shot arrangement that is the chief 
and unique feature of the gun. Possibly no 
reader, glancing at the astonishing pictures, 
will need to be told that what the gun is 
intended for is what Maj. Hugh B. C. Pol- 
lard in his superb “History of Firearms” 
calls “the horrid trick” of loading one 
charge on top of another, very like a “Ro- 
man candle.” In these breech-loading days 
there may, however, still be those who have 
never heard of this 
old idea of the muz- 
zle-loading era. It 
dates back to the 
matchlock period and 
was never quite 
abandoned by vari- 
ous well-intentioned, 
ingenious, daring, and 
obviously optimistic 
lunatics, who, how- 
ever, can have 
known. very little 
about firearms. Those 
who constructed guns 
along this line, if 
they ever tried them out very extensively, 
sooner or later passed to the Great Be- 
yond as a result of the rear charge going 
off first, or simultaneously with the front 
one. That many who made such guns 
and loaded them paused before firing — 
took a look at the device and took a second 
thought—and said, “Well, I'll try it to- 
morrow”—a day which never came—is evi- 
dent from the fact that considerable num- 
bers of such pieces in various constructions 
still exist in museums. They were generally 
made with a series of touchholes along the 
barrel, opposite where the successive charges 
were supposed (or hoped) to be located. 
On the side of the barrel would then be 
attached a sort of sliding lock mechanism, 
which could be moved from the front charge 
back to opposite each rearward touchhole in 
succession. “ The match holder, flintcock or 
hammer, as the case might be, was cocked 
for each shot, and could be fired by a single 
trigger. Greener, in his classical work, “The 


Gun,” shows a match lock constructed to_ 


receive and fire in succession eight such 
superposed charges, and I have known of 
one designed to hold eleven. 

It was not a bad idea, theoretically; pro- 
vided, of course, that the wadding, ball or 
charge of shot at the front end of each load 
could be made so tight-fitting that no flame 
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from the explosion of a front charge could 
be forced back to ignite the rear one as well. 
But if such leakage ever occurred—well, in 
that case one more shooter probably 
promptly passed to whatever awaits those 
who haven’t known as much about guns as 
they thought they did! 

In this four-hammer gun an_ ingenious 
lock mechanism is intended to effect the 
firing of the loads in proper sequence. With 
all four hammers cocked, the first pull on the 
front trigger drops the front right-end ham- 
mer, a second pull releasing the one behind 
it; and the left-side hammers are similarly 
actuated by the rear trigger. Using the gun 
as only an ordinary double muzzle-loader, 
with but a single charge in each barrel, and 
cocking the rear hammers only, the triggers 
control these exactly as in any other hammer 
gun. The locks are all “back-action,” as is 
evident from a glance at the long one-piece 
lock plates, which are obviously made for 
the piece; and very well made at that, with 







Lock mechanisms, etc., of the Belgian double-barrel, four-shot percussion muzzle-loader. 
Note the one-piece, double-length lock-plates for two back-action locks under each plate, 


the two hammers on each side controlled by the corresponding trigger. 
forward hammer is an exact duplicate of the one behind it, except that the forward pair 
are 3% of an inch taller than the rear pair, made necessary by the lower position of the 
forward portion of the lock-plates situated beneath the barrels. Photograph by courtesy of 


the Milwaukee Public Museum 


none of the crudeness or rough work usu- 
ally found on freak pieces, etc. The ham- 
mers are particularly finely made and fin- 
ished, those on each side being exact dupli- 
cates of one another in every line, curve, 
and detail, except that each forward ham- 
mer is % of an inch taller than the rear 
one, as required by the lower position of 
its pivot. The stock was especially made 
to receive the mechanism, as it is shaped 
to receive the peculiarly long, double-length 
lock plates, each of which is 5 13/16 of 
an inch in length. 

Examination of the gun shows that every- 
thing about it was especially designed to 
take the four-hammer mechanism, with the 
exception of the barrels. These were un- 
doubtedly secured from some maker of fine 
Damascus barrels, and altered for the two- 
shot-to-each-barrel firing device. A_ piece 
was cut out of the top of each barrel, and 
in this opening was placed the forward nip- 
ple cup and a block of surrounding metal, 
and the whole securely welded in place 
to the original barrel metal. This extremely 


difficult job was done with such consum- 
mate skill and excellence that the juncture 
of the insert and the original barrel ma- 
terial is actually discernible only on careful 
and minute examination at that point. I 
have never seen superior joining of any 
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two pieces of steel, and that of a size, 
shape, and location as to make the process 
one requiring the utmost possible skill. 
Any jeweler might be proud of such a 
union. Beside each forward nipple and be- 
tween it and the rib there is an inch-and-a- 
half length of delicate gold inlay, in a floral 
pattern, possibly designed further to hide 
the line of the union. 

Of course, of every curious and inter- 
esting firearm your dyed-in-the-wool gun- 
crank wants to know where, when, and by 
whom it was made. As to the date, we 
have already mentioned that. We can prob- 
ably state its origin also; but as to the 
maker we are uncertain, and the writer 
would be grateful to any other collector 
who may be able to shed any light on the 
names, etc., involved. In the usual place 
on the under side of the breech ends of the 
barrels—which in this case are round, hav- 
ing no “flats’—is stamped, on the left-hand 
one, the word MASSAR, in small capitals, 
and beneath it is an undistinguishable word 
that looks like HEIL. On the right barrel 
is what looks like a proof mark, and prob- 
ably is, but either is 
not one of which the 
writer can find any 
record, or is but 
poorly stamped in 
and so _unrecogniz- 
able. Behind this is 
a tiny, clear-cut, 
stamped oval, like 
that of the ordinary 
Belgian Government 
proof mark; but in 
this case inside it is 
the number “36.” On 
the under side of 
the case- hardened 
double breech plug is very sharply stamped 
the word CHEVALIER. On the inside of 
the trap door in the butt plate we find, how- 
ever, at least one item of information, for 
here are stamped in typical European script 
two words, “Roux” and “Rebod.” Of these 
the first is the name of a city in southern 
Belgium, in the province of Hainaut, which 
has for many years been one of the great 
centers of the gun-making industry. Here, 
accordingly, was either (1) the gun itself 
made, or (2) the butt plate and possibly the 
other furniture of the arm, these being se- 
cured and used in assembling the piece. 
It is thus identifiable as a Belgian product 
of the latest and best work of the percus- 
sion period. And the last word about it 
may fittingly be that, despite its oddity and 
dubious safety of operation, the man who 
made it was an artisan and an artist fit to 
rank with the most skillful of his profes- 
sion in all firearms history. 


Also, that each 
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LAY BIRDS are being increasingly used 
in England as a means of getting into 
trim for the game season. The shooting 
season begins in Great Britain August 12, 
on grouse in Scotland. There isn’t a thing 
in that country to put a man at home with 
his shotgun, except clay birds. We have 
a little advantage over them in that, having 
doves in the West, to be shot September 1, 
and in the East perhaps rail or something 
else. For all that, the clays ought to serve 
the same purpose here that they do in 
England. There is no way to keep in shoot- 
ing form except by shooting, that I know of. 
Of course we do a lot of clay-bird shoot- 
ing in this country—far more than in 
England and all European countries com- 
bined. A team could not be selected from 
all the remaining world that would have a 
ghost of a chance with us. Many a fine 
shot and fine fellow is devoted to trap- 
shooting, as is, and I have nothing to say 
against it as a great competitive sport. Yet 
I have seen a number of good trap shots 
who performed rather poorly afield. In 
game-shooting they had to do too many 
things for which standard trap-shooting had 
given them no training. Of course trap- 
shooting after the accepted standard leads 
to fine and fast gun-pointing, but the ques- 
tion we are to take up today is, whether 
or not some other form of trap-shooting 
might be developed which would be of 
greater aid to the man who is not ambitious 
to make high scores, but instead would like 
to get into form for game-shooting. 

The first thing is Skeet. Skeet-shooting 
was developed with that very idea in view— 
an improvement in game-shooting. Skeet 
calls for a gun down, and therefore we must 
learn to get the piece up properly after the 
bird is on the wing. It gives us game- 
shooting angles of flight, within certain limi- 
tations, and it gives us doubles at passing 
birds and at incomers. The man who is 
good at Skeet ought to be fairly good on 
game, and in most instances I believe it is 
the good game shot who has the most suc- 
cess in Skeet. 

Probably the main trouble with Skeet is 
that the number of angles and styles of flight 
must necessarily be limited, and the shooter 
finally solves all the problems presented, 
after which it is a matter of good holding, 
same as standard trap work. No man can 
learn all the angles of flight of live birds, 
or ever will learn them, hence the advantage 
of practicing on the actual live birds, if 
that were possible. Such practice is not 
possible now, and it seems will become less 
so as the years pass. Hence for the few 


days or weeks that a man may actually get 
on game, he needs to start in the best form 
to be reached, and I do not know of a form 
of trap-shooting more likely to benefit him 
than Skeet. 

The English have long been wedded to 
clay-bird shooting, since the whirling sau- 


Clay-Bird Shooting 
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cers were thrown from a tower. This is 
particularly good practice for the English- 
driven game shooter, though it would work 
about as well for the duck shot, who gets 
many incomers and passing fowl. Tower 
bird-throwing was tried out at Camp Perry 
a few years ago without attracting much at- 
tention. The skilled trap shot preferred to 
take his birds after the manner he had been 
taught, in a style he fully understood, in 
which he knew that he could put up a 
creditable performance. Shooting at birds 
thrown from a tower, not knowing the flight 
nor where to hold, guessing at the lead 
and guessing wrong, he might and sometimes 
did miss birds as fast as they were thrown. 
He was not used to being given the horse 
laugh when he missed a clay bird; so quit 
and went back to the standard traps. For 
all that, birds thrown from a tower should 
be fine practice, and the flights could be 
made hard enough for anybody. 

Captain Crossman, ten years or more ago, 
showed us how to plant traps on a hill, 
behind cover, throwing the birds over a 
valley in which the shooters stood. No one 
could tell whether the bird was coming from 
behind him or in front, nor just when it 
would be thrown; so he had to keep alive 
and watching. Nor would he know the 
angle at which the bird would fly, and all 
he did know was that when the clay bird 
came it would be within reach of his gun, 
and usually it could be plainly seen—sky 
as a background. Nobody claimed that this 
game was too easy nor that he was hitting 
so many birds as to make it monotonous. 
That was good practice, too, and the man 
who broke ten of those birds straight would 
at least stop some ducks. 

The English have passed us in the devel- 
opment of shooting schools. Nearly every 
prominent firm of English gunmakers has 
his own shooting school. There a skilled in- 
structor takes charge of the novice, and 
maybe of the man who is not a novice. The 
business of that instructor is to correct 
faults—maybe of lead, maybe of swing, 
maybe of elevation, maybe of gun-fit. His 
duty of first importance is to discover our 
faults and correct them. All of us can take 
some bird and angle of flight with greater 
certainty than some other flight and flight 
angle. If on clay birds he can take every 
straightaway without a miss, no use in keep- 
ing him whanging away at the straightaways. 
But if he is missing the overhead incomers 
or the incomers to right or left, or any other 
bird, that missed bird is going to be thrown 
and thrown until the shooter gets it. No 
matter what bird the gunner ordinarily 
misses, whether at the traps or in the field, 
give him enough of those birds and he will 
learn to take them. 

The gunmakers are interested in this kind 
of performance because it gives them a line 
on the gun, and the weight, and the stock- 
fit that some patron really needs—not what 


he thinks fits him, but what he really needs 
to prevent misses. Not many of us know 
as much about our guns as all that. We go 
along, hitting the birds that we have been 
hitting, considering the misses as our own 
fault. However, if a gun stock or a gun-fit 
could be found which enabled us to get the 
bird that we’d been missing, that would be 
fine. Maybe such a gun could be found, if 
some man could point out wherein, not the 
man, but the gun, was wrong. 

It took me twenty years to learn that I 
could shoot better with a straight stock than 
with a crooked stock, not on every bird but 
on some birds that had previously been diffi- 
cult. Now I know, or think I know, that a 
gun with 2-inch drop, a rather long stock, 
with a thick, rounded trap comb, into which 
I will make a cut to fit my face, is the 
best gun for me, particularly in overhead and 
passing bird-shooting. With some other man 
the shoe might be on the other foot, he be- 
ing built differently or having a different 
style of holding and aiming. Anyhow, a 
good man back of him, under the right con- 
ditions, might point out his faults and eradi- 
cate them. 

About as many men are interested in 
shooting in this country as are interested in 
golf—say two or three millions. We have 
six million men in this country who take 
out game licenses, they tell me, mostly for 
small-game or shotgun-shooting. Five out 
of six of these men are not deeply interested 
in shooting, but go along with an automatic 
shotgun, maybe, killing what they can by 
dint of much shooting, That leaves a mil- 
lion who are taking due pride in their shoot- 
ing. Some of these are spending good money 
for guns, good money in traveling to shoot- 
ing grounds, and they would spend good 
money on any feature of the game if they 
knew about it. The man who will spend 
ten dollars for an afternoon on golf would 
spend ten dollars for an afternoon in having 
some of his gunning faults corrected, if he 
knew where to go and how to have it done. 

The English method of developing a shoot- 
ing school is first to find the grounds—got 
to have grounds, and no little spot with just 
room enough to set a trap and throw the 
birds is going to do. If the English can 
find grounds, so can we, for land costs more 
there than it does here. A few acres of 
ground will be needed, so enclosed that tres- 
passers can be kept off. Some of this ground 
will be open, some in timber, and there may 
be water. As many as ten traps may be 
set—some in cover, some in the open. The 
shooter will walk over the grounds accom- 
panied by the coach, and he may be warned 
as to when the trap will be sprung and 
where the bird will go, and he may not be. 
The traps might be approached from any 
angle, of course, or the flight of the bird 
can be changed. At the end of a few such 
walks the shooter will know about what he 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ROM some statements I intend to make 

some readers of the RIFLEMAN may de- 
cide that I am out for trouble. And why? 
Simply because I wish to show, if possible, 
that quite a number of erroneous statements 
have been made concerning the old single- 
action Colt revolver. If in trying to correct 
others I should be found wrong in any re- 
spect, I will not only acknowledge it, but 
will thank the one, or ones, setting me 
straight. 

First: when did the single-action Colt 
make its first appearance; and in what cali- 
ber was it first made? One noted writer for 
whom I have the greatest respect, and who 
very, very seldom makes mistakes, says the 
single-action was first offered for the .44-40 
Winchester rifle cartridge. Afterwards, he 
says, it was made for the .45 Colt revolver 
cartridge. I have before me the very best 
evidence to prove that the single-action Colt 
was first made for the .45 Colt revolver 
cartridge. This was in the early 70’s—some 
authorities placing the date as early as ’70; 
none of them later than ’73. The Colt Fire 
Arms Co. should know about when this arm 
was made and when it was offered for the 
various cartridges it has been made for; 
therefore I quote from a letter I have from 
them, as follows: 

“You are correct about the single-action 
Army revolver having been brought out in 
1870. It was tested for two or three years 
by the United States Ordnance Department, 
and adopted by the United States Army in 
1873. The date that the first issue was made 
to the United States Army was November 
26, 1873. The above refers to the .45 
caliber. 

“The first single-action Army in .44-40 
rifle cartridge was issued June 1, 1875. The 
.32-20 caliber was brought out about April 
24, 1889; the .38-40 caliber, November 30, 
1887; the .22 rim-fire, May 7, 1887; the 
.38 Long Colt, July 27, 1887; and the .41 
Long Colt, June 20, 1887. 

“The .38 Special revolver cartridge was 
fitted to this model about 1900.” 

As to who developed the .45 Colt re- 
volver cartridge, I quote from the above 
letter, dated August 22, 1924, as follows: 

“We can not state positively whether the 
45 Colt center-fire cartridge was developed 
by the Colt company or by the United 
States Ordnance Department. It is our in- 
ference, judging from later experiments, that 
the Ordnance officers and Colt experts la- 
bored together on this problem.” 


From the above quotations it will be seen 


that the single-action Army revolver was 
first made for the .45 Colt revolver cartridge 
in 1870; and five years later, or in 1875, 
it was offered for the .44-40 Winchester 
rifle cartridge. It was later made for sev- 
eral other cartridges not mentioned above 
(all, remember, built on the .45 frame), 
which may properly be mentioned here, as 
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The Colt Single-Action 


By Asuuiey A. HaAINeEs 


follows: The .32-44 and .38-44 S. & W. 
target and gallery cartridges; the .44 S. & 
W. Special; and the .455 British or Eley 
cartridge. Possibly there were other car- 
tridges for which this arm has been made, 
but I do not recall them just now. 

Let us now consider another matter. A 
noted writer stated in a certain magazine 
that the .45 Colt revolver cartridge was first 
made for the “alteration” Colt. An alteration 
Colt, by the way, was a cap-and-ball Colt 
altered to use metallic cartridges. The Colt 
people say they never have seen an altera- 
tion .45 Colt, and state positively that the 
45 Colt cartridge was made especially for 
the solid-frame Colt we have today and 
not for one of the open-top, alteration Colts. 

Writers frequently call the .44-40 single- 
action the “Peacemaker,” and the .45-caliber 
the “Frontier” model. This is all wrong. 
The .45 was the Peacemaker and the .44-40 
the Frontier. All through the 80’s, and pos- 
sibly later, all kinds of single-action Colts 
were to be seen marked on left side of bar- 
rels, “Colt Frontier Six-shooter,” or “Colt 
.44 Frontier Six-shooter”; but never have I 
seen a .45 Colt marked “Frontier.” Nor, 
now that I think seriously about the matter, 
have I ever seen a .45 marked “Peace- 
maker,” though it was that caliber which 
was so designated. 

Not long ago readers were cautioned not 
to use the .45 Colt cartridge made by the 
Remington people and loaded with 40 grains 
black powder, in Colt single-action revolvers 
numbered below 160,000. This seems strange 
to me when we consider that the .45 Colt 
revolver was originally designed to handle 
40 grains of black powder and a bullet of 
260 grains—in fact, some cartridges were 
furnished the Navy with 267-grain bullets. 
And those cartridges were used in Colts 
from the first appearance of these guns, and 
no one has ever heard of any of the guns 
proving weak when handling such ammuni- 
tion. Now listen a minute, will you, while 
we discuss this matter in a friendly fashion. 
I doubt very much if any single-action .45 
Colt ever left the factory that would not 
safely handle any 40-grain factory load ever 
sent out. The present Remington black-pow- 
der 40-grain cartridge gives a velocity of 
910 feet per second. About 20 years ago 
the 40-grain U. M. C. cartridge gave veloci- 
ties ranging from 925 to 940 feet per sec- 
ond. Were any such cartridges used in Colt 
single-action revolvers numbered under 160,- 
000? I shot a number of .45 single-action 
Colts all through the 80’s, some with the 
40-grain factory loads, but more with 40- 
grain reloads, and while I can not give 
numbers of any of those revolvers, it is a 
pretty certain thing that many, possibly all 
of them, were under 160,000. I happen to 
know of one .45 single-action Colt numbered 
157,465 which I shot a great deal nearly 
thirty years ago with the U. M. C. 40-grain 


load; also with many 40-grain reloads, 
standard-weight bullets, as well as a good 
many times with 30 grains of black powder 
and the 300-grain .45-90 Winchester bullet; 
and the little gun is still shooting, though for 
nearly twenty-five years it has been a .44- 
40, shooting about all the black and smoke- 
less loads (except high-velocity ones) sent 
out by the factories, and practically all the 
smokeless reloads a gun of this size ever 
has fired in it. It has never given a hint 
of blowing up, and it is numbered under 
160,000. 

But wait while I quote, in part, what Mr. 
Morse L. Weaver has to say about this 
matter: “As I told you before, I got my 
45 single-action Colt in 1884 while in Ari- 
zona. Laid aside a .41 double-action round- 
butt Colt on account of difficulty in getting 
ammunition for it (shot .41 Long, outside 
lubricated, before they made _hollow-base, 
drop-through bullets), and the fact the Gov- 
ernment .45’s were plentiful and free. J 
know that for many years thereafter .45’s 
could only be had in 28-grain loads by or- 
dering specially and in large (for me) quan- 
tities, the 40-grain load being the only one 
handled by dealers in the small towns. 

“Now as to the safety of the single-action 
with full loads prior to No. 160,000, can 
only say that my gun carries No. 6,757; has 
never blown up nor shot loose from the 
frame nor broken a spring of any sort—and 
I have always kept the mainspring screw 
backed off two full turns, doing this first 
to soften the spring when I first got the gun 
and was where it was not convenient to re- 
duce the spring in width nor thickness, and 
it has stood forty-four years of hard usage. 
Another .45 single-action that I have, known 
for years and that still shoots well bears 
No. 9993 and has used 40-grain loads all 
these years. * * * Of the thousands that 
I have seen used I have mever seen one 
burst. My first .41, 6-inch barrel, was left 
fully loaded in a hotel which burned to the 
ground. I found the remains, and the cylin- 
der had burst lengthwise over the first cham- 
ber to the left of the barrel; then each par- 
tition in the cylinder had torn loose from 
the center and the whole was straightened 
out, just the bottom partition holding. The 
pin was still in place and the top strap of 
the frame intact, nor was the barrel injured. 

“Tell —— that prior to 1910 the loads 
under 40 grains could only be had from the 
Army and by special order from dealers. 
The wholesalers and jobbers carried the 28- 
grain loads, probably, and all the cartridge 
companies made them, but they were not in 
ordinary use except by light-load cranks like 
myself—the 40-grain load was practically 
universal. Also tell him that the 40-grain 
load was the original; that it was not until 
the coming of the S. & W. Schofield .45 
that the powder charge was reduced, and 
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Pennsylvania Returns to Buck Hunting 


By Gitpert Irwin 


OR the season of 1929 at least Pennsyl- 
vania deer hunting will be back to nor- 
mal—that is, only bucks with two or more 
points will be legal game, and the experi- 
ment of killing does, as tried out last season, 
is a thing of the past. This is the decision 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission at 
the annual meeting held in Harrisburg July 
11, when the situation was gone over from 
many angles and the officials exercised their 
widely discretionary powers as above, which 
is in accordance with the views of a con- 
siderable majority of the more than half a 
million hunters who take out licenses in 
the State and hunt under normal conditions. 
This will also be good tidings to thousands 
from other States who hunt in Penn’s woods, 
many having an interest in camps and be- 
longing to hunting and sportsmen’s clubs 
in Pennsylvania game regions, from which 
they were barred last year so far as con- 
cerns deer hunting because of the special 
doe licenses being issued only to residents 
of the State, as well as because of their 
reluctance to pursue their favorite sport 
with the female sex the objective. 

Another class which the return to buck 
hunting pleases is the mountain farmers, in 
spite of the damage done to crops by the 
deer herds. That some other method of re- 
ducing overabundant deer in certain sec- 
tions of the mountains than that of throwing 
the doe season open to hunters will eventu- 
ally be found is the idea of the mountain 
farmers. With the exception of State-owned 
lands and mountain lands bought by the 
Game Commission, deer and other game sub- 
sist principally by foraging upon the moun- 
tain farms and in the privately owned for- 
ests. In other words, the mountain farmers 
furnish rations to deer and other game just 
as they do to their farm stock; and their 
idea that the matter of lopping off excess 
does or thinning out deer when they happen 
to become too numerous should be left to 
them, doesn’t sound unreasonable. 

Buffalo and other wild game meat from 
Government parks and forests is now on sale 
annually in nearly all large cities, at $1 or 
more per pound. Give the Pennsylvania 
mountain farmers the right to kill and mar- 
ket the excess deer to pay them for farm 
damages and food provided for all the deer, 
and the problem is readily solved. In addi- 
tion, the entire mountain population will 
become a valuable volunteer game-law-en- 
forcement aid, something that is desirable 
and necessary. This may seem mercenary— 
commercializing Penn’s woods deer, some 
will say; but it is nothing more than giving 
the mountain farmer a square deal and pay- 
ing him for making more and better hunting 
by feeding the deer. 

Another class that welcomes the return of 
the buck season in Pennsylvania are .the 
owners of mountain hotels and hunting re- 
sorts, and farmers who live principally by 
boarding and guiding sportsmen in the hunt- 


ing and fishing seasons. These people were 
hard hit by last year’s doe season, and are 
still bitter over their loss, as are those who 
truck in and out the hunting camps, and the 
mountain merchants who provision them. 

Hundreds of camps were not opened last 
season, the hunters from the cities telling 
the natives in their camping regions that 
they would not hunt does. But it’s hard to 
fool a Pennsylvania mountaineer. They be- 
came suspicious, sent to the capital and se- 
cured a list of all persons to whom doe 
licenses had been issued, and found that in 
many cases those who kept their camps 
closed hunted does in other counties. In 
consequence many city hunters will not be 
so cordially welcomed in the mountain wilds 
this year. 

On a trout-fishing trip through Clearfield, 
Elk, Cameron, Center, Clinton, Potter, Tioga, 
and Lycoming counties the latter part of 
June and in early July this year the writer 
found wide dissatisfaction over last year’s 
doe season and the possibility of its being 
repeated, which will not be the case. 
“Matches are cheap and hunting camps are 
dry,” is what we heard all through the coun- 
ties above mentioned, which are the best 
deer-, elk-, and bear-hunting parts of the 
mountains. Young fawns were dying for 
lack of a mother’s care, the mountain resi- 
dents averred. 

One extreme instance of vandalism due 
to the doe season was told the writer by 
Charles Pearce, who lives on Prouty Creek, 
not far from Austin, Potter County, Pa., and 
which can be verified by Dr. F. W. Orwin, 
president of the Black Forest Conservation 
Association, of Austin, Pa., or by any sports- 
man in Austin or Coudersport. In contempt 
of the doe season a 20-pound fawn was cru- 
cified—nailed to a big pine tree along the 
trail near the Pearce mountain home, by 
some objector to show his contempt, and he 
was never caught. 

At Cross Fork in Potter County, Warren 
Wycoff, a well-known sportsman and guide, 
told us of a party whom he was guiding at- 
tempting to bury fawns and bucks which 
they had killed illegally last season, but he 
compelled them to take the carcasses to the 
game wardens and report the violations. 
This is an example of the value of real 
mountain sportsmen as an aid to game-law 
enforcement. It is the way it worked all 
over the State until last season, a great 
majority of prosecutions being made by the 
game officials upon information received from 
the mountain farmers and hunters. The co- 
operation of these classes is absolutely es- 
sential for better game conditions and hunt- 
ing in Pennsylvania, or in any other State. 
All that is necessary to obtain it is to give 
these people a square deal. They imagine 
they know something about game conditions, 
and think they should be consulted and have 
a say in how things should be run in their 
own townships and counties. 


“ opposition 


Too much interference by city sportsmen, 
city clubs, and theorists from outside the 
game regions is what the residents tell you 
when you get back in the big-game wilds. 
Residents of the mountain hunting regions 
regard last year’s doe season as a city- 
sponsored experiment, and are likely to in- 
terpret the return: to normal and the buck 
season as an omen that henceforth they are 
to be considered in game matters. 

The reckless and tenderfoot hunters and 
the foreigners, mostly the products of the 
towns and cities, are the thorn in the flesh 
of the mountain residents. This is the case 
in many States, but especially so in popu- 
lous industrial Pennsylvania. While the 
laws prohibit foreigners owning firearms or 
dogs in the State, the statute is enforced 
laxly. While fishing and hunting licenses 
are taboo to foreigners, the latter borrow 
both guns and licenses from naturalized 
friends and take to the game lands in, and 
often out of, season. 

In the Allegheny County courthouse (Pitts- 
burgh) the writer has witnessed cases in 
which one person handed a list of ten or 
twenty names to the county treasurer with 
the fees for the hunting licenses, which were 
handed to the applicant in a bunch. The 
issuer of the licenses had no possible way 
of telling whether they were for citizens or 
for foreigners. Strict enforcement of the 
issuance of -hunting and fishing licenses to 
protect them from the incompetent and for- 
eigners is what the residents of the hunting 
sections in Pennsylvania are demanding. 

Sportsmen of all sections have stood in 
to proposed anti-gun or anti- 
pistol laws, and for a couple of decades 
Pennsylvania has been the center of legis- 
lative fights on such measures. But the 
necessity for stricter regulation of danger- 
ous weapons is being quite generally recog- 
nized in the Penn’s woods game fields. Laws 
which will disbar the dangerous and lawless 
hunters and at the same time disarm the 
foreigners, the road bandits, and other out- 
laws, but preserve the right to possess guns 
and small firearms by law-abiding citizens 
for hunting and protection, are rapidly com- 
ing to be advocated in Pennsylvania. Here 
is the writer’s solution of this long-standing 
controversy, which in talks with hundreds 
of sportsmen and mountain residents in 
Pennsylvania has met with quite general ap- 
proval: 

Pass a strict anti-gun and pistol law, but 
with exemption or free licenses to all sports- 
men who annually take out hunting or fish- 
ing licenses, and give the farmers and rural 
landowners who are entitled to free hunting 
and fishing licenses the same _ privileges. 
This would preserve the rights of sportsmen 
and orderly citizens, and at the same time 
curb the reckless and lawless, make better 
and safer hunting, remove the serious ob- 
jections of rural landowners to hunters and 

(Continued on page '24) 
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Unnecessary Exposure to Danger in Sports 
as Voiding Insurance Policy 


ERHAPS the majority of active outdoor 
sportsmen, whether devoted to hunting, 
fishing, polo, or what not, carry accident in- 
surance in some form; and, as a general rule, 
such coverage will protect them, within rea- 
sonable limits, in case of injury from acci- 
dent while engaged in their favorite sports. 
However, insurance policies of this kind 
usually contain a provision which exempts 
the insurance company from liability for in- 
jury caused by “voluntary exposure to un- 
necessary danger,” which should not be over- 
looked by an insured. In other words, while 
a policy may give a sportsman adequate pro- 
tection so long as he pursues his sport with 
reasonable care, it may become null and 
void if he gets beyond bounds in the matter 
of unnecessary exposure to danger. In the 
light of which, the question of what may 
amount to an “unnecessary exposure to dan- 
ger,” within the terms of insurance contracts 
of this kind, becomes one of interest. And, 
as illustrations of how the courts have ruled 
in situations of this kind, the following cases 
may be reviewed with interest and profit: 


HUNTER MEETS WITH ACCIDENT 


In Sargent v. Central Accident Insurance 
Co., 112 Wis., 29, the plaintiff carried an ac- 
cident policy which exempted the insurance 
company from liability for accidents caused 
by “unnecessary exposure to danger.” While 
hunting with some companions, plaintiff's 
gun was accidentally discharged, which re- 
sulted in the loss of his right hand. The in- 
surance company declined to pay on the 
grounds that the accident resulted from the 
plaintiffs negligence, in “unnecessarily ex- 
posing himself to danger.” The plaintiff filed 
suit, and his testimony at the trial in re- 
spect to how the accident occurred was, ac- 
cording to the language of the court in re- 
viewing the record, in substance, as follows: 

“He was hunting, with two companions, 
who were on the other side of a fence and 
not in sight of him. Desiring to join them, 
he leaned his gun against the fence, and 
climbed over. His testimony in chief as to 
the accident was in the following words: ‘I 
went to get over the fence, and put my gun 
up by the fence, and after I got over the 
fence the accident happened. How it oc- 
curred, I don’t know. I must have reached 
for the gun. * My right hand was shot off 
at the wrist.’ 

“On cross-examination he said, ‘I had no 
idea how I got hold of the gun, or how it 
happened at all.’ In his notice and proofs 
of loss he makes the statement, ‘I had just 
climbed over the fence, and in reaching for 
my gun it accidentally discharged, the shot 
entering my right wrist,’ requiring the am- 
putation of the right hand. It appears with- 
out contradiction that the gun was at full 
cock before its discharge.” * * * 

On the facts as they have been outlined, 
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the court in denying plaintiff a recovery un- 
der his insurance policy, on the grounds that 
he had violated its terms in respect to “un- 
necessary exposure to danger,” reasoned as 
follows: 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE COURT 


“By the plaintiff's own uncontradicted and 
unqualified description of the event, there 
is no room for difference of opinion as to 
what transpired, nor for different inferences 
therefrom as to the existence of that negli- 
gence which constitutes an unnecessary ex- 
posure to danger. From the accident itself 
there can, of course, be no doubt that plain- 
tiff placed his wrist in front of the muzzle 
of his gun, loaded and cocked, as he reached 
for it to draw it toward him through the 
fence. This was, of course, unnecessary. 

“It is always possible, if one must draw a 
loaded gun through a fence, to refrain from 
placing any portion of his person in front of 
the muzzle. Such exposure is of itself negli- 
gence of the most obviously inexcusable 
kind; not the conduct which the uniform ex- 
perience of mankind teaches may be expected 
from the man of ordinary prudence. 

“Whether, indeed, there might be circum- 
stances of excitement, haste, or other peril 
so imminent and engrossing as to force one’s 
attention away from the danger incurred by 
conduct like the plaintiff’s is a question anal- 
ogous to that discussed in some of the rail- 
road-crossing cases, * * * but one which 
need not be considered here, as none of 
such circumstances are suggested to have 
been present.” * * * 

So, that was that. And, whether one agrees 
with the reasoning of the court or not, in 
the placing of so severe a burden of care on 
the plaintiff, the decision aptly illustrates the 
extent to which some courts. have gone in 
construing “unnecessary - exposure -to-danger” 
clauses in accident insurance policies. And 
now let us pass to another case of this kind, 
which resulted in a tragedy on the water, 
and the denial of a recovery under an acci- 
dent policy. Reference is here made to 
Morse v. Commercial Travelers’ Eastern Ac- 
cident Association, 212 Mass., 140, which 
arose under the following facts: 


CANOEIST DROWNED 


In this case the insured carried a policy 
of insurance which contained the following 
clause: 

“No indemnity shall be paid to any mem- 
ber * * * for any injury caused, wholly 
or in part, directly or indirectly, by * * * 
voluntary exposure to unnecessary danger.” 
* * * 


While this policy was in force, the insured 
and a companion engaged in a canoe trip in 
the Moosehead Lake region. On a certain 
day they went on the lake when the water 
was rough and so dangerous that other ca- 
noeists declined to put out; they were 


warned by guides of the region to stay off 
the lake at that time. While on the trip, 
the insured and his companion were drowned 
by the overturning of the canoe because of 
the roughness of the water. In denying the 
beneficiary of the insured’s accident policy a 
recovery, the court said: 

“It is hard to criticize the conduct of those 
who have paid for their imprudence, as these 
young men did, with their lives. But upon 
the facts found * * * it is plain, we 
think, that there can be no recovery under 
the policy. * * * 

“The deceased and his companion were 
warned of the danger by those whose expe- 
rience and occupation should have caused 
their opinion concerning the condition which 
existed in regard to the wind and weather 
to be listened to and heeded. They knew 
that there were no canoes out on the lake 
because it was considered too dangerous for 
canoes to be out. * * * 

“Apparently they relied on the fact that 
they had made the trip safely in the morn- 
ing, and on the appearance of the lake so 
far as they could see it from the shore. 
But to start out as the deceased did could 
be found to be * * * a lack of ordinary 
care and prudence on his part and a volun- 
tary exposure to unnecessary danger, which 
contributed to and caused his death; and 
which, therefore, according to the express 
terms of the certificate prevents any re- 
covery.” * * * 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing decisions constitute a val- 
uable cross section of the law on the sub- 
ject under discussion, and it is believed that 
the holdings announced are fairly representa- 
tive of the weight of authority on the ques- 
tion involved, this authority taking the po- 
sition that a voluntary and unnecessary act, 
committed in a reckless, negligent manner, 
against the dictates of ordinary prudence, 
amounts to a “voluntary exposure to unnec- 
essary danger,” as this term is employed in 
accident insurance policies. 


PENNSYLVANIA RETURNS TO BUCK 
HUNTING 


(Continued from page 23) 


anglers, and curb the rapidly spreading post- 
ing of private woods and waters against 
sportsmen. 

The return to open season on bucks and 
passing of the doe killing by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission will go a long way 
toward restoring confidence and order in 
Penn’s woods game lands. Barring the in- 
competent hunters, as above or in some 
other way, will guarantee safe hunting and 
put the game officials again in high favor. 
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N.R.A. Annual Gallery Schedule Announced— 
Indoor Matches to Open in December 


HE addition of two American Legion 

Gallery Championships and the program- 
ming of nine Indoor Rifle and Pistol Matches 
to be fired in December are two outstanding 
features of the 1929-30 N. R. A. Gallery 
Program. This further enlargement of the 
program is in keeping with the established 
policy of adding new matches whenever in- 
terest warrants doing so, while a change in 
the firing dates of some matches is believed 
necessary in order to relieve the heavy in- 
door schedule. 

A real point of interest in connection with 
the program itself is that, like the two book- 
lets it supersedes, the 1930 Program and 
Year Book gives a synopsis of all shooting 
rules brought up to date. It also carries an 
appendix of very interesting “Shooting His- 
tory,” and includes all matches, both indoor 
and outdoor, of the year-round N. R. A. 
Postal Match Schedule. 

Since the annual membership of the As- 
sociation has increased to nearly 30,000 mem- 
bers, and because of the expense connected 
with publishing and distributing this pro- 
gram, the new booklet will be mailed only 
to those requesting a copy. A four-page de- 
scriptive letter about the matches, with cou- 
pon for use in requesting the program, has 
been sent to all N. R. A. members, however. 
All requests for programs will be given 
prompt attention, and those who ask for a 
copy will receive same without any delay. 

Shooters who plan to enter the current 
Gallery Matches should bear in mind the 
announcement that entries in a few indoor 
competitions close December 1. It should 
also be noted that there is no objection to 
entering and firing ahead of the dates shown 
in the program. The schedule below indi- 
cates the entry-closing date, date targets are 
due in Washington, and entry fee to N.R.A. 
members for all rifle and pistol matches of 
the 1929-30 gallery schedule. 

With a special Match Department organ- 
ized to take care of this activity and the 
new program already in the hands of most 
shooters, the Association is pleased to an- 
nounce its readiness to accept entries in all 
Gallery Matches at this time. 

The schedule: 


ANNUAL GALLERY RIFLE AND PISTOL 
MATCHES 


GALLERY RIFLE MATCHES 


Name of match Entries When 
rgd entry fee close fired 
ik obo 08 038% touted Dec. 1—December 
ON. R.A. $1—Club $1 
Championship ...........+:+ Dec. 1—December 


N.R.A. $1—Club $1 


Individual pm See ES ee ae Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 

Individwal Sitting NEE CE SUP Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A A. $1—Clab $1.50 


Individual Kneeling eT ree eee Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 


Individual om, POL GBR ye Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. ub $1.50 
7, rer yet Seer Dec. 1—December 
A. $1—Clab $1.50 
Individual I Free R 5A Jan. 1—January 
‘A. $1—Club $1.50 
ein — (any sights) ..... Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.£0 
Cie Oe Champ.(metallic sights) ... Jan. 1—January 
A. $1—Club $1.50 
Two-Man Team ..............-- Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $2—Club $2 
Gallery Rid Rifle some antes < Never—Any Time 
$1—Club $1.50 
American > ion Individual Champ Jan, 1—January 
Am whe ee To 4 Feb. 
erican oe ee eb. 1—Februa 
N.R -—Club $5 ~ 
Tyro Team bis 0 Rb e aks wee. <u we Feb. 1—February 
N.R -—Club $5 


. Feb. 1—February 
Feb. 1—February 


Civilian intsreiab (any sights) 
N.R.A. . ..—Club $& 

Civilian Interelub (metallic sights) 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL MATCHES 


fndividual Scholastic Champ. ..... Jan. 1—January 
N. 25 cents—Club 25 cents 
Individual | Collegiate ee Jan. 1—January 
A. $1—Club $1.50 
Individual Military OS Se Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. 25 cents—Club 25 cents 


bss s —a Championship Jan. 1—January 


A. $1—Club $1 
Women'e OE Ohta cas kccca Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. . ..—Club $& 
ee Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 
Interscholastic root Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 
ee 3 School . | aaa March 1—March 
N.RB. -—Club $5 
High Scheel rey heerey meee March 1—March 
N.R.A. . . .—Club $5 
Girls’ Interscholastic ae March 1—March 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 
MILITARY MATCHES 
ee 5 phere Champ. ...... Jan. 1—January 
A. $1—Club $1 


tedivtent 22. Pistol Mil. Champ. 


Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1 


Company Team Champ. ........ Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. . ..—Club $5 
yee Championship oe ee Feb. 1—February 
R.A... .—Club $5 
OR... = Pistol eee Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A -—Club $5 
PISTOL AND REVOLVER MATCHES 
Tyro ag eS Sa a Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1 
SOUND vk os 0c teicods Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1 
Individual Slow Fire ........... Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
Individual Timed Fire .......... Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
ee cox hg eT «ods 6% ..<da6 Jan, 1—January 
A. $1—Club $1.£0 
-22. Siow Fire SE aatiits els s6< Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
Free Pistol CS da 4 dt w4 06d 6% Jan. 1—January 


N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
ee: 6 8M Pistol Champ. ........ Jan. 1—January 


A. $1—Club $1.50 
Police Individual CUES Siivecesc Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1 
Pistol 1 Qualification rrivTrrere Never—Any Time 
A. $1—Club $1.50 
Police’ Team GRO: cvaiiic cases s Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. lub $5 
Pistol Son —— Cent rete ees * Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. a Club $5 
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INTERNATIONAL TEAM CONTRI- 
BUTIONS 


Amount of contributions prgntocety received $280.00 





Albert Hartley, Bristol, R. IL ............ 5.00 
a D. Marshall, Kansas City, Mo. ... 5.00 
Cruice, Bakersfield, Calif. ......... 2.50 

2 a. Williams, Bolton, . Saree Ke eee 2.00 
S. E. Ellis, Longview, Wash. ............ 2.00 
Porter > Se aaa 1.00 
George E. Winn, New Durham, N. H. ... 1.00 
Arthur P. Phillips, Boxford, Mass. ...... 5.00 
Edwin Griffy, Grand Canyon, Ariz. ...... 1.25 
ee ee ee ere oe 3.00 
Walter R. Roth, Standard, Calif. ........ 5.00 
G. L. Roach, Round  ) % Aare 1.00 
Herbert R. Longo, New York City ...... 1.00 
John Strock, Rock Springs, Wyo. ........ 1.00 
7. & Smith, Bartlesville, Okla. ......... 1.00 
Landon Thomas, Augusta, Ga. .......... 5.00 
Harold E. Fatland, Newark, Ill. ......... 00 
| ee SS ee 00 
Robbins Russell, Thermal, Calif. ......... .00 
O. E. Tharp, Estacada, Oreg. ............ .00 
Geo. —, i jae rear 00 
A. D. Lochh Los saotes, Calif. 3 00 
Orin Simmons, "Rensselaer, | 00 
Harlowton — and Pistol ‘Siub, Harlow- 

OU FE | Sabi s.d odisa od'bn de-c0 60% 00 
H. G. Fin MY oS ee 00 
W. O. Nichols, ——- ME howettvcege 00 
Edward G. Miller, Dundee, N. Y. ... pie .00 
Bert Bugden, Kibbie, i iss 05s @ .00 
F. L. Smith, Clarksburg, W. Va. . 00 
Edward J. Ommette, Springfield, Mass. . 00 
Chas. M. Swezey, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. ° 10.00 
Joe Robins, Bozeman, Mont. ..... skésoos J 
Hergh Dolan, Pottsville, Pa. ............ 10. 
Eugene Ginou, Allentown, Pa. ........... 
Chas. Carron, Manchester, Conn. ...... 


Lawrence W. Wright, New York City .... 
Ray Gibbs, Appalachia, Va. ............. 
mg Merilatt, NE, ono, ois ob ee 
Grewer, Orefield, Pa. ............- 
¥: Harris, Hellen, | eee ge 
ae oe, Westwood, a a. sues 
= K. Swetnam, Prescott, Ariz. ... 
rdon 3 I HE os one ais ino’ wie 
. J. Weichmaier, Dunkirk, N. Y. ....... 
J. O’Harre, ene, We’ Viladosse 
E. Bartl - ye eee 
rederick W. Schmitt, RR N. Y. 
m. CO. Evans, Pocatello, Idaho .... 
Strong, Riverside, Calif. 
£ Brown, Stoneham, Mass. .. on 
John L. Waterons, Flint, — ccrsenses 
W. Brown, Chester, , +. a ieeeie 
ot a Dennison, Romoland, “Calif. 5 abieriaed 
—— 7 McDougall, Sacramento, Calif. ... 
Dew. Warne, Dunkirk, , ei 
Snyder, Toledo, “ua ee cow a 
rs aiid cies ae ata Ie Sa aa 
Maule, State College, Pa. ......... 
Frat J. Blackburn, Scotia, Calif. ....... 
Fred piogzet Montelair, oe BAe 
Geo. offman, Lansing, Cook Co., Ill... 
H. W. Fowells, Takilma, a bees 08 04-00 
pure A. Brooks, . , .* > Ares 
Cutlack, Yoncalla, Oreg. eet yap ie 
“4 Alderman, Washington. D fy ME Ae 
Arthur L. Watson, Pocatello, Idaho ...... 
Myron G. Browne, Fort te coy Utah ... 
Lupean Fancy, Schafer, N 


Pe 


ee 





ony 


Wilbur D. Morris, Anchorage, Alaska 
G. A. Blomstrom, Waukegan, pil] 


ad Ek Sad ad a dl nd Ad 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESSEEE 
ecooooooooooooeooocececoco]|ceocoece|cececo 


John Jonke . . Se RRS eee 1.00 
T. H. Willard, Fort Lewis, Wash. ....... 10.00 
C0 aie.ind ones aa dp ee cheeseas $436.25 


MORRIS TAKES LEAD IN RIFLEMAN 
TROPHY MATCH 


Morris (Minn.) Rifle Club suddenly 
turned the tables on the Westricians, of Chi- 
cago, passed the coveted 200-point mark, 
and now leads all contenders in the 1929 
American Rifleman Trophy Competition. 
Leading scores at this writing are: Morris, 
221; Westric, 18134; East End (Pa.) Rod 
and Gun Club, 141; and Burbank (Calif.) 
Rifle and Revolver Club, 136%. 

The Rifleman Competition, an annual match 
sponsored by THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
magazine and promoted by the N. R. A., 
significant because of its shooting conditions. 
It is not an aggregate, and there is no spe- 
cific course of fire, yet a glance at the scores 
is convincing enough that points can be and 
are being made. 

In a nutshell the Rifleman Trophy Match 
is a friendly competition between rifle and 
pistol clubs affiliated with the N. R. A. The 
plan behind the match is a far-reaching one, 
because the promotion of more shooting in- 
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terest and the influx of new 
blood in the clubs throughout the 
country is bound to help boost 
the shooting game. Points are 
scored on the basis of N. R. A. 
membership, entries in the pro- 
gram of Postal Matches, and 
subscriptions to THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN magazine. Prizes are 
to be awarded at the end of the 
calendar year according to the 
final standing in the match. 
Besides the two handsome 
American Rifleman Trophies, 
which will go to the winner and 
the runner-up, there are numer- 
ous other prizes in the nature of N. R. A. 
life memberships, merchandise, and gold and 
consolation prizes, all of which clubs not so 
‘high in the standing have a chance to win. 
But the time is growing short—only two 
months to go—and there is going to be a 
real race right up to the close of the curtain. 
Barring the advent of some dark horse, Mor- 
ris, Westric, East End, and Burbank are 
going to fight it out for those good-looking 
trophies in a four-cornered race that may 
long be remembered. And unless we miss 
our guess, most of those other clubs are go- 
ing to be right in there fighting to cop the 
life memberships, N. R. A. Service Company 
merchandise and gold prizes being held for 
the several runner-up teams. Everybody for 
a strong finish—let’s go! 
Scores and standing of the leaders follow: 


No. Club and address Score 
1. Morris Rifle Club, Morris, Minn. ...... 221 
2. Westric Rifle Club, Chicago, Whey ates «ee % 181% 
3. East End Rod and Gun Club, 

ae te. a . eee 141 
4. Burbank Rifle and Revolver Club, 

MI IES 5. 0 bre 0-0 nd aie odh 0.ck0es.oa 136% 
5. Junior Mechanics Rifle and Pistol Club, 

PN I oie acd ictih w auiaw tt iad ns. pleases 85 
6. The Lincoln Rifle and Revolver Club, 

De EDs so a ny 0 5 0 :0:4001 0. 84 
7. Rippowam Rifle and Gun Club, 

__.  .., are 82 
8. Palo Alto Rod and Gun Club, 


Palo Alto, Calif 
9. Roberts Island an Club, Stockton, Calif. 70 
10. Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, 


San Francisco, Calif. ............... 68 
11, Sterling Rifle Club, Sterling, Sy wed de 61 
12. Lincoln Rifle and Pistol lub, 

oo. Sai 60 
18. Loveland Rifle Club, Loveland, Calif. ... 59 


14. Department of Street Railways 
Gun Club, Detroit, Mich. 57 
15. — Rifle Club, Ogilvie, 
Ms” oS payee ¢ dats oN Ricls5 0 


THIEF RIVER CLUB MAKES 
“AIR ATTACK” ON MIN- 
NESOTA RIVALS 


Wuat is believed to be the 
first rifle match via the air-attack 
route was recently staged by 
Thief River and Devils Lake 
Rifle Clubs, in Minnesota. Ten 
members of the Thief River Club 
flew to Devils Lake for a match 
with the Lake Region Club in 
that city. A tri-motor Ford 
plane was chartered for the oc- 
casion, and the trip over was at 
an altitude of about 3,000 feet. 
Due to a rather sudden change 
in weather conditions, which 
caused the air to be what pilots 
term “bumpy,” the return trip 


was made at a much lower alti- 
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The plane and part of our team 


tude, the plane at times barely clearing the 
farm fences and telephone lines. 

The shoot started at 1 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon and ended about 6. The course of 
fire was the Army D course, 5 high scores 
to count. Devils Lake outpointed the vis- 
itors, the score being 1,069 to 1,016, but 
high individual honors went to E. J. Effinger, 
captain of the invading team, who turned in 
the excellent total of 226. Jack Kosmalski, 
high gun for the Lake Region Team, scored 
219 to win second high individual honors. 

Following the match the air-minded vis- 
itors were entertained at a fine banquet at 
the popular Colonial Hotel, following which 
they were treated to a most pleasant auto 
drive around the city and surrounding coun- 
try. 

General Frazer, the Adjutant General of 
North Dakota, was executive officer of the 
match, and Paul Ritzloff acted as pit officer. 
J. W. Overly and Carl Charnholm, well- 
known shooters of Overly, N. Dak., who 
acted as official witnesses, were interested 
observers throughout the duration of the 
match. 


KITSAP MAKES WHOOPEE PLUS 
BULL’S-EYES 


(Bremerton, Wash., special to THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN). 

ALL is well on the western frontier. Peace 

now reigns in the homes of our Marine Club 





Sharpshooters 
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members and flintlocks are all 
primed for the remainder of the 
year’s shooting activities. We 
have just held our annual club 
picnic, one of the yearly features 
of K. R. R. C., and with the 
good time we showed the wives 
they are ready to let us have 
our Sundays off for the remain- 
der of the outdoor range season, 
at the close of which comes the 
annual banquet, when the wives 
are again pacified. Then we 
start the indoor season. So you 
see by kidding these women folks 
along we are really accomplish- 
ing things and believe it or not the women 
folks are really getting shooting-minded. 

The Kitsap Rifle Club, not yet four years 
old, is still on the upward climb. Two weeks 
ago they were made a present of 10,000 feet 
of lumber in order to increase the capacity 
of their outdoor range from four to eight 
targets. This fine gift came through Mr. 
R. S. Thompson, manager of the McCormick 
Lumber Co. mills, at Port Gamble, Wash., 
one of the large lumber mills in the Puget 
Sound district of Washington State. 

Now another good piece of work. The 
United States Marines stationed at the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash., 
under command of Col. R. S. Hooker, have 
been encamped on our range for the past 
two months, and will remain for an indefinite 
period. And what wonders they have worked 
on our range! Really these things seem like 
gifts from Heaven. Then along comes the 
Bremerton Chamber of Commerce, which in- 
dorses our work, and appoints for the first 
time a military affairs committee as a perma- 
nent fixture of their body to co-operate with 
the Civilian Rifle Club. 

On top of all this, Bremerton’s chief of 
police pinches the K. R. R. C. Executive 
Committee and gives the club a beautiful 
rifle trophy, which cost him around the 
neighborhood of $90. The mayor of Brem- 
erton, C. E. B. Oldham, its chief of police, 
Walter H. Barowski, and the venerable po- 
lice justice, J. W. Carr, are all 
active paying members of the 
club. 

The club now possesses twelve 
beautiful challenge trophies, an 
indoor and outdoor range, and 
this year at the Washington State 
Rifle Match downed all other 
civilian teams participating at 
the 600-yard range, showing that 
in a few more years they will be 
turning out some good shooters. 

F. A. Horn is serving his third 
term as president of the club; 
Lieut. G. S. Bowen, U. S. N., is 
secretary - treasurer; F. J. Blue- 
field, executive officer; George O. 
Perry, vice president (went to 
Camp Perry this year with Wash- 
ington Civilians); and Walter H. 
Barowski, director. 

With the good start already 


Whoopee, pop, jazz, and chewing gum enter into the lives of Kitsap ™made, future results are what 


will count. Can Kitsap keep on 
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the pace she has set? They believe they can 
and their slogan for next year is, Watch Kit- 
sap shoot! 


OHIO RIFLE LEAGUE ELECTS 
By E. M. Farris 


FourTEEN clubs had representatives at the 
meeting of the Ohio Rifle League at Colum- 
bus, September 30, and seventeen individu- 
als were in attendance who were entitled to 
vote. It was legislated to make our fiscal 
year begin October 1 and end September 
30, with the memberships to be written to 
coincide. 

The reports of officers were duly made 
and accepted, the treasury showing up much 
better than a year ago. 

The annual election brought forth the 
following results: 

President, M. D. Miller, M. D., Akron; 
secretary, E. A. Vandersall, Canton; treas- 
urer, Dale Arnold, Mansfield; executive off- 
cer, Clyde Miller, Co- 
lumbus; first vice presi- 
dent (promotion of pis- 
tol), Ray Bracken, Co- 
lumbus; second vice 
president (promotion of .22 rifle), 
Homer Jacobs, Dayton; third 
vice president (promotion of .30 
rifle), C. R. Ripley, Dennison; isi 
1930 team captain (civilian .30 team, Ohio), 
A. R. Smith, Toledo. 

All outgoing officers pledged the support of 
the entire League to the new official family. 
From all directions we hope to hear that this 
allegiance is cheerfully given. 

The State Indoor Matches will be held 
the last week in March or the first week of 
April, if these dates fit in with the events 
scheduled at Fort Hayes. 

The Postal Matches will be in charge of 
Vice President Homer Jacobs. One ruling 
is that matches must be fired in the pres- 
ence of another O. R. L. club and shoulder- 
to-shoulder against them. You will get more 
on this shortly. 

The roster showed a total of 42 clubs 
affiliated and 209 individuals holding mem- 
bership. This, we claim, is a fact to be not 
a little proud of. We have never heard of 
such an aggregation within one political sub- 
division before. 


HOW ONE CLUB SECRETARY PUT PEP 
INTO HIS BULLETINS 


Tue value of good “attention - getting” 
copy, whether clever or otherwise, has come 
to be more and more appreciated. Time 
was when a man regarded his mail as a sort 
of sacred possession and carefully read every 
letter, regardless of its message. But in this 
day of frequent direct-mail campaigns, caus- 
ing a steady flow of selling letters all harking 
for attention, the messages of manufacturer 
or producer whose sales letters are not clever, 
well-written, and really interesting, usually 
find their way to the wastebasket. 

While it is true that form letters or no- 
tices from a club secretary to the members 
of his club because of their fraternal nature 
do not fall in exactly this same category, it 
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is nevertheless true that good, clever mailing 
pieces, no matter who writes them or to 
whom they are mailed, pull better than the 
straight conventional type of message. 

A splendid example of a clever bulletin 
in the form of an inexpensive mimeographed, 
but none the less effective, message is repro- 
duced below. Note how this fellow secretary 
plays up both the attention-getting and hu- 
man-interest angles through his copy: 


IT WON’T BE LONG NOW! 
R U READY? 
MEMBERS ATTENTION: 


On October 12, 1492, Old Man Columbus 
discovered America BUT 
ON SATURDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 12, 1929 
a bunch of square-shooters are going to dis- 
cover something they have been wanting for 















\ 

Ralph S. Mar- 

shall, of Lima, \ 
Ohio, who won 

the individual 

pistol - revolver 

cham pionship 

of the American Legion at the annual 
matches conducted at the National Con- 
vention in Louisville, Ky., on October 2. 
Marshall scored 137 points out of a possi- 

ble 150 
a long, long time. How come? Well, its 


like this— 


THE BINGHAMTON RIFLE CLUB 


will formally open its new rifle range at Port 
Dickinson, with a bang, and we don’t mean 
perhaps. 

Every member is invited to be there, and 
wives and friends will form a part of the 
party. 

Experts and amateurs alike will find a real 
opportunity to take part in some of the 
events. 

A silver loving cup will be awarded to the 
winner of the D Course, and everyone who 
can qualify will be awarded the Government 
badge. 


EVENTS FOR EVERYONE! 
PRIZES FOR EVERYONE! 


SPECIAL MATCHES FOR THE LADIES 
OIL UP THE OLD PISTOL AND RIFLE AND BRING 
THEM ALONG 
SPECIAL—VERY IMPORTANT 
REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED 


(Copy courtesy S. B. Jungman, Binghamton Rifle 
Club) 
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UNITED SERVICES OF NEW ENGLAND 
MATCHES 


THE annual matches of the United Services 
of New England were held at Wakefield, 
Mass., August 10 to 18, inclusive. Three 
service teams—the U. S. Marine Corps, the 
Navy, and the Coast Guard—in addition to 
numerous civilian and National Guard or- 
ganizations, were represented in the matches. 
American Legion Post rifle clubs and police 
departments throughout Massachusetts were 
also numbered among the visiting teams. 
The program consisted of a most generous 
schedule of all classes of matches, partici- 
pation in which undoubtedly went a long 
way toward preparing the visitors for the 
National Matches subsequently fired at 
Camp Perry. 

In the absence of any report concerning 
the Wakefield shoot we list below winners 
and high scores in the most important events: 


THE NATIONAL GUARD REGIMENTAL TEAM MATCH 


200 300 Aggre- 
s Ss R 600 gate 

Team A, 
182nd Inf., M. N. G. ...... 265 268 288 821 


Sgt. 8. J. Burke, 


i PRR 49 47 47 143 
‘eam B, 
182nd Inf., M. N. G 25& 272 272 809 
UY ee ee eee 254 258 279 791 
Team C, 
wenee Ome, My Bi Ge. cccecss 265 233 274 1772 
THE NATIONAL GUARD COMPANY TEAM MATCH 
200 200 Aggre- 
R S gate 
Co. L, 182nd Inf., M. N. G. ...... 157 156 313 
Pvt. Blanchette, Co. K, 181st Inf., 
(winner, individual) ............ 44 89 83 
Go, ZR, 16st tet, EB. G. iconic 160 150 310 
Hdq. Co., 3rd Bn., 
gO ae rere 142 140 282 
Co. E, 101st Eng., M. N. G. ..... 130 124 254 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WAR MATCH 
300 600 Aggre- 
Match Winner, R S _ gate 


moe, o. © eee, . © Wo. 49 99 
Nat. Guard Cup, Pvt. K. W. 


Lovejoy, D-181st Inf., M. N. G.... 47 48 95 
Civilian Cup, Walter H. Grinnell .. 43 49 92 
Lieut. R. M. Cutts, Jr., U.S.M.C. .. 50 48 98 
Sgt. J. R. Tucker, U.S.M.C. ...... 49 49 98 
> Mw. te, BR. Wel, UV. 8:6. 6. ... @ 50 98 


THE AMERICAN LEGION MATCH 
300 500 Aggre- 


Match Winner, Cambridge s gate 
See Be Oe Wiveddethd newedies 183 195 378 
Se EOE EN. OD ois oe cbcstasttchoveads Me 
oe mere tha, err eee ee ee 
Ist aggregate, ©. L. Cutting Worcester ...... 98 
2nd aggregate, J. C. Reinert, Malden ........ 97 
3rd aggregate, C. E. Joseph, Cambridge ...... 96 
THE WOODMAN MATCH 

Aggre- 

200 600 1,000 gate 


Match Winner, 


Lt. L. A. Hohn, U.S.M.C..... 48 48 50 146 
Nat. Guard Cup, Lt. J. OC. 
Reinert, L-182nd Inf. ...... 46 49 46 141 
Civilian Cup, F. H. Kean ... 47 45 48 140 
Capt. J. Lienhard, U.S.M.C... 46 50 49 14& 
THE MASSACHUSETTS CIVILIAN MATCH 
Aggre- 
D. C. MeNeill, 200 300 gate 
Garden City R. and R. Club....... 46 49 95 
W. H. Grinnell, 
United Shoe Machine R. Club .... 45 49 94 
Joe Caldwell, 
United Shoe Machine R. Club ..... 44 49 93 
THE NIEDNER MATCH—200 YARDS RAPID 
Match winner, Corp. J. C. Cochrane, 
Dy Bi RNe GD oe hic hk bv oe sve seSesntia 50 
National Guard Cup, Lieut. W. S. Brock, 
I IG I ee oan ta wesc we ass Gear 49 
Civilian Cup, W. H. Grinnell, 
United Shoe Machinery Club ................. 48 
Sergt. J. R. Penley, U. 8. Marine Corps ...... 50 
Sergt. J. R. Tucker, U. 8. Marine Corps ...... 50 
Ens. S. C. Linholm, U. 8S. Coast Guard ...... 50 
Corp. A. B. Lawrence, U. S. Marine Corps .... 50 
Lieut. (jg) H. D. Wolleson, U. S. Navy ...... £O 
Lieut. R. -M. Cutts, Jr.. U. S. Marine ¢, Ne aera ae 
G. M. 3c A. A. Lewis, U. 8. Navy ........... 50 
Sergt. C. A. James, U. 8. Marine Corps ...... 0 


5 
J. M. Asher tied at 48 for civilian cup, but has 
already won two. 
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THE HARDING PISTOL MATCH—POLICE er > 
ggre- 
‘oe Timed Rapid gate 
Date og Fes 2 No. 1.. 372 356 344 1,072 


CS fs K. Adair, 

T. at 7 J. samme 

Weymouth Pallas Ve. veee 870 348 327 1,045 
M Pees cnc ccssras 364 348 337 1,043 
Mass. State Police ........ 853 342 328 1,023 
Boston Police Team No. 2.. 354 340 318 1,012 
Haverhill Police .......... 332 309 281 922 
Quincy Police ............ 330 294 261 885 

V. Curran, Melroe P. D., 
(aggregate winner) ........ & 91 89 275 


THE HAYDEN MATCH—10-MAN TEAM 
200 200 300 600 1,000 Aggre- 
Se Bs Ss s gate 
Match Winner, 
U.S.Marine Corps, 


Team No. 1 .... 458 478 456 481 912 2,785 

U. 8. Navy, 

Team No. 1 .... 463 484 464 468 889 2,768 

. S. Coast Guard, 

Team No. 1 444 471 te 473 901 2,754 

U. 8. Marine Corps, Mean: Be.. 8 0 sevees 2,732 

i PE TD on cececccesegecegeereres 2,728 

U. S. Navy, Team No. 2 .......ccccccesce 2,714 

U. 8S. Coast Guard, Team No. 2 .........-.- 2,700 

Mass. Civilian, Team OE cage pen pee see 2,510 

Mass. Civilian, Team No. 3 ........-.-0005 2,483 

Mass. Civilian, Team No. 2 .......+0--ee08% 2,458 

THE WOOD MATCH—20 SHOTS AT 200 YARDS 
OFFHAND 

Match sae ae Gy Sgt. H. P. Crowe, 

ls do AR oeeeS Ce 6 eee ebovccrecersceces 95 

Nat. Guard C Sgt. 8. J. Burke, 

Hd t. Co., ard "bs., 182nd M. N. in Misia es 95 

Civilian Gu winner, W. F. Gurney, 

—— Me Sec scetereapacdd¥seys 92 

R. G. Fair, U. S. Coast Guard ....... QE. 

ik = Gp) H. D. Wolleson,, Oe Mey... cass 95 

W. Doherty, U. S. Marine Corps ...... 95 


THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY MATCH— 
2-MAN TEAM 
Aggre- 
300 600 gate 
eee hie. 6 ause, 4 96 96 192 
A. D. Colby, R. %. Delber 
Massachusetts Team .......... 98 94 192 
Capt. H. W. Wilson 
Corp. B. L. Bassiner 
Massachusetts Team ......... 95 96 191 
Lieut. E. E. Mitchell 


PPE OR es 96. 94 189 
Langille, I 
Masuncheteten = nee 95 94 189 
Lieut. C. ry Cheever 
Corp. J. Copley 
— pS oy Legion ... 96 93 189 
F. Randall, W. Brown 


THE PHELAN MATCH 


200 3800 Aggre- 
R R_ gate 


~ 


Match Winner, Sergt. H. R. King, 
8. M. C. 


Ts Unite. Ge cc cence es becsscce 49 50 99 
Nat. Guard Cup, Lieut. W. 8. er 

A-182nd Inf. M. N. G. ....... 4785 
—h Ce, ha Asher, om ™ oo 
an Diego Do 

E a & Seiler, 

U. 8. . (Coast Guard coach). 49 49 98 
Ens. e ‘e "Pyne, ek es ceo 4y 49 98 


THE STANCHFIELD TROPHY MATOH—4-MAN TEAM 
200 300 Aggre- 
R R gate 


Headquarters Co., 3rd Bn., 

BE Reo lbsbsvedetesscecs 22 27 49 
Arlington Rifle Club .......... 18 18 36 
Middlesex Rifle Club .......... 11 15 26 
Company L, 182nd Inf. ........ 13 6 19 


ROXBURY VS. EAST ORANGE 


A most enjoyable rifle match was fired 
September 12 between the Roxbury Rifle 
and Pistol Club and the East Orange Rifle 
Club on the former's range near Dover, N. J. 

Each club entered a seven-man team, 5 
high scores to count. The course consisted 
of 5 shots offhand, 5 sitting or kneeling, and 
5 prone at 200 yards, A target, and 5 rounds 
rapid at the D target. 

Largely due to the splendid shooting of 
Dinwiddie, of the Roxbury Team, who will 
be remembered by American riflemen as a 
member of the United States Team in the 
1928 Internationals, Roxbury won by a nar- 
row margin of 10 points. The scores were 
Roxbury 465, East Orange 455. 
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The box score: 


EAST ORANGE ROXBURY 
Gosenbaugh ....... ee ae 97 
eS OT he ee 94 
Fe on! re es See 93 

DR. As ebe06 901 89 Lanterman ........ 93 
Ammerman ........ 88 Cummings ........ 88 


TENTH ANNUAL WYOMING STATE 
MATCHES 


SPLENDID publicity, a good turnout, and 
fairly high scores were the features of the 
Tenth Annual Wyoming State Rifle Associa- 
tion Matches, held at Worland, August 1 to 
4, inclusive. Newspapers in twenty-six Wy- 
oming cities promulgated the shoot, which 
was attended by shooters throughout the 
entire State. Many of those present might 
truly be classed as the cream of Wyoming 
riflemen. 

Weather conditions were almost ideal 
throughout the four-day period. Moreover, 
because the program included all classes of 
events with the high-power rifle, small-bore 
rifles, and pistols and revolvers, visiting 
marksmen found many appropriate matches 
to their liking. 

Success of the Wyoming State Matches 
was due in part to the generous publicity 
given the shoot, and partly to the whole- 
hearted co-operation of officers and members 
of the Wyoming State Rifle Association. 
E. L. Crabb, secretary of the State Associa- 
tion and N. R. A. State Secretary for Wyom- 
ing, was executive officer of the matches. 
He was assisted by members of the Worland 
Rifle Club, hosts to the visiting marksmen, 
who spared no pains to provide excellent 
range facilities for, the shoot. 

Winners and scores of the championship 


follow: 
200 500 500 600 
O.H. S. P. yds. 


B.. 25 See, Lave. «0.0000 48 74 97 219 
J. K Shaw, Dwyer A ee ee 48 73 97 218 
Drube, Wheatland ............. 46 72 99 217 
E. T irk, a TT: 45 75 96 216 
A. heatland ..... 44 71 99 214 
Ww. Seamenn ME Sawewa es 44 73 97 214 
y rink PD \cceidacendau 45 72 97 214 
Lucas, ‘Wheatland Piles ie wee waa 42 74 97 213 
Be, GO. ee, WEEMS nw. cccccs 41 72 99 212 
J. V. McGovern, Sheridan ...... 42 71 95 208 
French, Casper ...........+.+:- 46 67 95 208 
E. L. ‘Crabb 'S OS 46 68 92 206 
McGee, Grass Creck ........... 45 66 90 201 
I vas diced 65:0 0.0.0 0506-0 42 67 87 196 

a ee 37 67 91 195 
—— a 38 65 90 193 
R. Russell, Werland ehundelewes 39 66 86 191 
Adams, Wheatland ............ 38 51 84 173 
Ee. BeOvGe, WEEMMM .. cw ccc cece 42 52 79 173 
Se” Arr 383 67 57 157 
Peterson, Worland ......ccecce 33 56 56 145 
Blakesley, Worland ............ 40 47 44 131 

GRAND AGGREGATE 
R. L. Griffith...... 602 H.B. Lucas....... 481 
By Se MR sc cc ccce 497 T.R.French...... 464 
A. E. Hoffman 494 D.L. Griffith ..... 462 
W. L. Seamans 489 % Sees 458 
Oe” eee a SO ae 456 
We Es costes ces 481 J.V.McGovern.... 455 
A CORRECTION 


Epitor RIFLEMAN: 

ON BEHALF of the members of the Omaha 
(Nebr.) Rifle Club, I wish you would cor- 
rect a statement that appeared in the July 
issue of the RIFLEMAN regarding a match 
between Omaha and Lincoln, Nebr. What 
really happened is that a group of shooters 
from various Omaha clubs went down to Lin- 
coln and were defeated. I am not writing 


this to show that our club can beat the Lin- 
coln Club, and I doubt if we can, but as 
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we did not shoot a match with them, why 
be blamed for it? 
A. N. WINTHER, 
Secretary, Omaha Rifle Club. 


CHALLENGES 


Ontario RiFteE Cius, D. H. Nelson, Secre- 
tary, 312 El Marado Ct., Ontario, Calif., 
will shoot 10 men and the 5 high to count 
at 50 feet or 75 feet, telescopic sights 
preferred, N. R. A. rules to govern. Will 
also shoot at 50 yards. Challenges in- 
vited. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY RIFLE CLus, W. M. 
Wing Secretary, 26 Waverly, Cambridge, 
Mass., wishes .30-caliber 200-yard matches 
with clubs of the college or civilian class, 
telegraphic or postal. 


METROPOLITAN OUTDOOR CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


A NEW attendance record was established 
when 48 shooters from twelve clubs put in 
an attendance at the 1929 Outdoor Cham- 
pionship of the Metropolitan Rifle League. 
The match was held on September 22 on 
the grounds of the Outers’ Club near White 
Plains, N. Y. 

The remarkable score of 349 won the 
match with two 348’s second and third. 
Conditions permitted one sighting target at 
50 yards, but no further sighting targets 
at the other ranges, which were 100, 150, 
175, and 200 yards. Weather was clear, and 
in the morning when the winning score was 
shot the wind was strong from 3 o’clock. 
The course called for a total of 50 shots 
with no rests between. Time limit was 60 
minutes per score. 

Winners and scores follow: 


No. Name Score 
BM SOMO, o5 cc ccc csececcwecbens 349 
Oe EE a cadl a oro) A's. odie 5 bid. nies dora en, cteks 348 
ee eee 348 
4, EE oo fi sig’alo ci oat wis eek Se ease 345 
I 8655:'0-8/5-4: 3) 95% 206. eae Sutatese sree 345 
6. C. ST, cis. Srh av aid acaba < 64k Alea 345 
Wi WMEUINEEINEI S03. c!. oc. Licccasacnc lec 345 
SN fates <6 ails bos «elec wie Wik mine 345 
ee Sdn: 6 .9.0. 40 4 c-0:6.0.ce ban eas Se Ble 345 
i | SSSR raG rrr ee ree? 344 
11. ge I osoisa5s Si aeatie.w’ a: Sate siete ely dhocaie aie 344 
eo ibis sic 6 SohES «cele O beeen 344 
ie, MI, din sewi Swine 656086 s00-4:0:0) 5g S.6 344 
14. Ghee. Be delim ... .... (rene ea hede' sho’ 344 
NG, NE Eo oho> a bid in Sie ade 3K Sein 6 0 oe SD 348 
_} % a eneipegeiat apes ae 343 


REMINGTON SECOND ANNUAL SMALL- 
BORE MATCHES 

FoRTY-SEVEN competitors shot in the Sec- 
ond Annual Small-Bore Rifle and Revolver 
Matches and Skeet and Trap - Shooting 
Tournament of the Remington Rifle and 
Gun Club, held 6 miles from Bridgeport, 
August 10 and 11. 

The program included a 50-yard unlim- 
ited re-entry rifle match with high three tar- 
gets to count, a 50-Yard Handicap Rifle 
Match of 20 shots, a 50- and 100-Yard Any- 
Sight Match, and a Dewar Course Iron- 
Sight Competition. There was also a 20- 
Yard Pistol Unlimited Re-entry Match with 
the high target to count for each competitor, 
and a Grand Aggregate Match, for which 
the Remington cup was offered. 

A very heavy rain on the 10th which 
amounted to a cloudburst in New Haven, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Schools Active in Rifle-Shooting— 
Members Should Help Organize 


HE various organizations which have ac- 

cepted rifle shooting as a constructive sport 
have all become more interested and have 
co-operated more closely, but no institution 
has made such strides as the schools. Today 
schools from near and afar are carrying on 
this program of rifle-shooting. Headmasters, 
faculty members, and associates have for 
a long time been thinking very seriously of 
this preblem of teaching every boy and girl 
the safe and accurate use of the rifle—and 
now they are sponsoring it. 

The number of requests for individual 
and organized information and assistance 
and the results accomplished have come in 
this fall as never before, indicating that rifle- 
shooting is no longer an experiment in edu- 
cational circles. It has always been our 
policy to work with interested organizations 
and to be of assistance in every possible way. 

This interest is by no means localized, for 
we could mention the names of schools ac- 
tively participating in practically all States 
of the Union. The Lewis and Clark High, 
of Spokane, Wash., Fresno High, of Fresno, 
Calif., Centennial High, of Pueblo, Colo., 
Horlick High, of Racine Wis., Grover Cleve- 
land High, of St. Louis, Mo., Evanston Town- 
ship High, of Evanston, IIl., and the schools 
of New York City and the District of Co- 
lumbia singled out in their respective sec- 
tions of the country are all doing excellent 
work. 

Our object is to get a rifle club started in 
every high school in the country. We can 
not do this alone, but it can come about if 
you who are individual members of the Corps 
believe it should be done and will help. If 
you are interested in having this Junior pro- 
gram brought to your school we suggest that 
you begin at once, first by looking about for 
a space suitable for a rifle range. This 
space will in most instances be found in 
your school building. It may be in the base- 
ment, attic, or even in the gymnasium. The 
Junior Rifle Corps Rule Book contains some 
valuable information on range construction, 
giving the necessary space dimensions. Pos- 
sibly a portable range—one that can be 
moved about—or more complete plans for 
a@ permanent range will be necessary. Na- 
tional Headquarters will be glad to be of 
assistance and help solve any local problems. 


As one interested in sports you have no 
doubt made the acquaintance of your local 
sporting-goods dealer. Make it a point to 
drop in and see him and tell him all about 
your accomplishments and interest in this 
rifle-shooting game. He will be glad to 
offer his assistance in getting the program 
started in an organized way at your institu- 
tion. Possibly he is already acquainted with 
your superintendent of schools or with your 
principal or headmaster. Work together on 
this project and you will be surprised to 
learn how much can be accomplished. Talk 
it over with your dad. He may know sev- 
eral members of the board whom he can 
interest. Further, see the physical director 
or one of your faculty members whom you 
know to be attached to this sport. You will 
always find someone willing at all times to 
co-operate, provided you are sincere and 
willing to do your share of the work. 

Let us again impress upon you that the 
N. R. A. J. R. C. is no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, and that the local institution 
not equipped to carry on this sport as an 
educational training is much behind the 
times. The time for getting started is right 
now. Pep up a few of your buddies, sell 
the idea to your school authorities, build 
your range, organize as a club, compete for 
individual medal decorations, and enter the 
National Individual and Team Matches, and 
in a shooting way put your school on the 
shooting map. 


We can not overlook mentioning the splen- 
did promotion carried on by Instructor B. V. 
Edworthy, Y. M. C. A. State Secretary, who 
is stationed at Tulsa, Okla. Instructor Ed- 
worthy has been with the Corps for many 
years and is a life member of the National 
Rifle Association. The latest report reads 
as follows: “Things look fine for a real pro- 
gram in Oklahoma this fall. Organized a 
live Hi-Y Rifle Team in the Senior High 
School at Vinita on Monday. The Black- 
well boys have just written that they are 
getting ready for the fall program, and also 
the Frederick boys. I am also getting a rifle 
club organized in Oklahoma City, due largely 
to the summer camp rifle program.” 
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1930 REAFFILIATIONS DUE 


FoLLowInc in line with the great increase 
in attendance and activity at the National 
Matches, the Junior gallery season opened 
with a blast, with any number of institutions 
asking for information and forms for affili- 
ation, individuals taking on individual mem- 
bership, and target qualifications coming in 
heavier than ever. Interest in the shooting 
game and in the Junior Rifle Corps program 
has sure caught fire, indicating that this 
season will far surpass anything in history. 

For activity the Junior program is com- 
plete. The medal qualifications in seven- 
teen distinct stages, taking the tyro through 
advanced stages to Expert and Distinguished 
Rifleman, offer a full year’s program for 
the individual. In addition there are sev- 
eral National Individual Matches to be fired. 

In organized work in addition to the indi- 
vidual qualifications the program of team 
matches presents sufficient competitive ac- 
tivity for the season. The biweekly plan 
offers a graded series of events, so that all 
clubs compete with teams of their own ap- 
proximate shooting strength. Then there are 
any number of National Team Matches— 
some of them principally for Junior clubs. 

With all this program to complete it is, 
however, of first importance that clubs and 
members give some thought to reaffiliations. 
To be sure present individual and club affilia- 
tions continue for the balance of this year, 
but inasmuch as these affiliations expire on 
the first of the new year it is suggested and 
advisable that revised enrollments and re- 
affiliation fees be submitted. Many of our 
clubs are just getting their fall program un- 
der way, and while setting up their club or- 
ganization and planning the year’s program 
the matter of reaffiliating with National 
Headquarters can be handled at the same 
time. It is distressing, to say the least, to 
find your team halfway through the matches 
and suddenly learn that the affiliation has 
lapsed and that there is a possibility of your 
team scores being disqualified. 

It is not necessary for clubs reaffiliating 
to go through the many details experienced 
when first making application for a charter. 
In order to hold your good standing with 
National Headquarters you will need only 
to submit a revised list of active members 
and club officers with their home addresses. 
With this form should be included the $5 
reaffiliation fee. 

Individual members can also get lined up 
at this time for the new year. If you do 
not have any of the official membership ap- 
plication blanks handy simply send on your 
name and address with the reaffiliation fee 
of 25 cents. It will help to a great extent 
if you will note your 1929 membership num- 
ber on the application, so that we may easily 
refer to your records on file and carry them 
over to our 1930 membership. Members re- 
affiliating will receive a new membership card, 
placing them in good standing for the year. 
They will then be eligible to continue with 
their competition and take advantage of the 
many benefits that go with individual mem- 
bership. Some will soon reach their nine- 
teenth birthday and thereby become. ineligi- 
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ble for further participation in the Junior 
program, but for them new fields are ahead 
to conquer. Complete information for Sen- 
ior membership with its many advantages 
and the program of competition will be for- 
warded upon request. 





FIGURES TELL STORY OF CAMP 
QUALIFICATIONS 


THE story of rifle-shooting in the camps 
can well be told with a glance at the 
tabulations following this brief summary 
covering several of the high spots. Never 
before has the program of the Junior Rifle 
Corps been so popular as during the past 
season. In 275 boy and girl, private, and 
institutional camps all over the country 
the good old sport of rifle-shooting held 
favor. Many of these camps have been 
affiliated in past years, but directors con- 
tinue to write us saying that the sport con- 
tinues to hold the interest and by many is 
voted the most popular activity aside from 
the water sports. 

A new leader came to the front in the 
number of camp qualifications and medal 
presentations. Brown Memorial Camp, of 
Abilene, Kans., runner-up a year ago, forged 
ahead with 515 decorations. In going through 
the list it is to be noted that 29 camps 
qualified for better than 100 awards. As 
pins are generally accepted by competitors 
in addition to the medal decorations, we 
have not counted these presentations in es- 
tablishing the figures for qualifications. 

Camp Wood, of Elmdale, Kans., leader 
for several seasons, came second with 397 
medals and bars, followed by Camp Green- 
brier, of Alderson, W. Va., runner-up in the 
boys’ division in the National Camp Matches, 
with 389 medals and bars. Ten camps quali- 
fied better than 200 campers, and 16 camps 
better than 100 campers for decorations. 
Another fact of interest is that the sister 
camp to the leader, Mary Dell, of Abilene, 
Kans., awarded 101 decorations, while Camp 
Alleghany, of Ronceverte, W. Va., sister 
camp to Greenbrier, awarded 220 decora- 
tions. The records to date, incomplete in 
many instances, follow: 


CAMP AWARDS 


Camp and location Medals i 4 Bare 


Abena, Belgrade Lakes, Me. .... 43 12 
Abenakis, China, Me. ......... 15 ees oa 
Abnaki, North Hero Island, Vt... 163 rae me 

wam, Crescent Lake, Me. ... 35 ous 18 
hany, Clifton Forge. Te cco .& 1 21 

hany, penesrerte, a wa se = 7 bs 

ndroecoggin. Meme, Me. ccc 
— o7ne, 

wan gy Hy +, Pa. oo 23 vie *. 
Arapaho. rry prings, ‘oe 
Arbutus, aa Makes - 388 E9 3 
Barta, Casco, Me. ...... aJee vee ee 
Bedford, Bedford, a a on ooh 213 157 9 
Birch Rock, Fast Waterford, Me.. 22 24 
Black Bear, Marion, N. C. ..... 86 aon 2 
Bonaventure, 

New Milis, 8. B., Cariada... 24 ... 
Boycroft, bday tes Oy 21 21 2 
Brooklyn Boy Scout, 

Narrowsburg, N. Y. ...... -- 166 ae > 
Brown Ledge, Mallets Bay, Vt. .. 24 16 hia 
Brown Memorial, Abilene, Kans.. 503 dee 12 
Burch, Beulah, Colo. .......... 36 5 4 
Caddie, Kineo, Me. ..... eee ee 4 he “Ye! 
Calumet, Geneam, 30, B.... 0.00% 54 45 ‘ 
Cauble, "Benedict, a6 k'6 63s 11 Hoge. as 
Cheley Colorado, Estes Park, Colo. 181 17 4 
Chewonki, W a Se Ne 64 64 2 
Ohickasaw, Brevard, N. C. ..... 72 52 
Chimney k, 

Chimney Rock, N. C. ...... 115 103 56 
Chippewa Trail, Rapid Sity: Mich. 1 7 ALE 
Coneses, pereen GN RRS ER Sins 3 
Sa ae A Jeffrey, N. E ee. p | 
Court’ Oreilles, Hayward, Wis. ee alens 6 
Crockett, Dallas, Tex. ..... f 34 
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Cumberland, Barbesrvale, Ky. .. 36 
Darts, |e. a ae 86 
De La Warr, Rehobeth Beach, Del. 13 
De Witt, Wolfboro RR 44 
Douglas, Pacific sors, Calif. 37 
Dudley, Westport, a ob 83 
Eastford, Eastford, Conn. 18 
Eberhardt, Corey, Mich. 185 
Elliott, Old Fort, N. C. 13 
Fairwood, Torch’ Lake, Mich. 122 
Fernway, Monterey, Mass. ..... 14 
Fire Place Lodge, 

East Hampton, N. Y. ...... 9 
Fleur de Lis, Fitzwilliam, N. H.. 85 


Forest Lake, Warrensburg, N. ¥. 31 
Germantown, Fredericksburg, Pa. 25 
Great East Lodge, 


Sanbornville, N. H. ........ 36 
Greatlock, Dublin, N. H. ...... 7 
Great Oaks, Oxford, eater 41 
Greenbrier, Alderson, Ww, Va. ... 306 
Ha-Wa-Ya, Harrison, Me. ...... 125 
Healthland, Crescent Lake, Me... 16 
Hiawatha, Cornish, Me. ........ xx 
Highlands, Sayner, Wis. ....... 101 
Highland Nature, 

South Naples, Me. ......... 5 
Idlewild, Lakeport, N. H. ...... 142 
Indian Acres, Fryeburg, Me. ... 68 
Indianola, Madison, Wis. ....... 45 
Interlochen, Interlochen, Mich a 3 
Iroquois, Bay City, Mich. ...... 36 


Johnson, Worthington, Ohio .... 23 
Jolef, Wayne, Me. wire 
Junaluska, Lake Junaluska, N. C. 35 


“K” Kamps, Branson, Mo. ..... 4 
Kabeyun, Alton Bay, N. H. .... 10 
Kairphree Alpena, Mich. ...... 26 
Kamp Kill Kare, 

a ee Me, WC. cceccccs 78 
Kawanhee, Weld, Me. ......... 58 
Kearsarge, S. Casco, Me. ....... 17 
Kee-Mo Sah-Bee, 

Mullet Lake, Mich. ........ 42 


Kennebec, North Belgrade, Me... 22 
Kiamesha, Newton, N. J. 

Kirk Lake, Mahopac Falls, N. Y. 2 
Koda, Bridgton, 
Lake Delaware Boys, Delphi, N.Y. 31 
Lake George, Glen Eyrie, N. Y... 25 
Lake Hubert, Hubert, Minn. ... £5 
Lake Pocahontas, 


Meadow, View, Va. ........ 20 
Laurel Falls, Clayton, Ga. ...... 45 
Lawrence 

Birch’ Island, Lakeport, N. H. 14 
Le Conte, Elkmont, Tenn. ...... 3 


Lenape, Tafton, Pa. 
Lincoln, Hubert, Minn. ........ 122 


Lincoln, Keesville, N. Y. ....... 19 
Lincoln Hill, Foxboro, Mass. ... 15 
Little Bear, 

Thompson Ridge, N. Y. ..... 5 
Long Lake Lodge, 

North Bridgton, Me. ........ 32 


Lookout Mountain, Mentone, Ala.. 38 


Manning, Andover, Mass. ...... 18 
Maquam, Swanton, Vt. ........ 18 
Mary-Dell, Abilene, Kans. ...... 100 
Mascoma, Enfield, N. H. ...... 10 


Mashnee, Monument Beach, Mass. 86 
Matoaka, St. Leonard, Md 
Mechano, S. Casco, Me. 
Medomak, Washington, Me. 
Minnesota, Deer Lake, Minn. ... 28 
Minne-Wonka, Three Lakes, Wis. 45 
Minne-Wonka Lodge, 
Three Lakes, Wis. 
Mishe-Mokwa, West Alton, N. H. 31 
Mishe-Mokwa, Bear Wallow, N. C. 40 
Mitchell-Harlee, Tyler Hill, Pa.. 53 


Mitigwa, Rangeley, Me. ........ 33 
Moccasin, Lochmere, N. H. ..... 39 
Monadnock, Jaffrey, N. H. ..... 35 
Monomoy, East Brewster, Mass... 60 
Moosalamoo Wigwam (Keewaydin) 

NR: WR ke cios vedic oils 47 
Moosilauke, Pike, N. ee Be 47 
Moss, Youngstown, N. Y. ....... 14 
Moss Lake, Eagle Bay, N. Y. ... 31 
Mowglis, East Hebron. N. H. ... 80 
Nakanawa, Mayland, Tenn. ..... 42 
Natick Scouts, Bournedale, Mass. 15 
Nee-Ah-Gah-Neh, 

Youngstown, N. Y. ........ 3 
Nokomis, Harrison, Me. ....... 27 
Norwich, Huntington, Mass. .... 60 
O-At-Ka, East Sebago, Stat saute 141 
Ogontz, Lisbon, N. H. ......... 53 
Oklahoma State “Y”’, 

SE Se a a ee 137 
Oneida, Woodgate, 'N, _ at eet 47 
Osceola, Tendesccavitie, 8: @:. 20 
Osh-ki-de, Bruin, Pa. .......... 9 
Osoha-of-the-Dunes, 

Frankfort, Mich. ........... he 
eT eee 35 


Passaconaway. Bear Island, N. H. 59 


Passumpsic, Ely, Vt. .......... 58 
Pawnee, Southington, Conn. ... 47 
Penn Loch, Interlochen, Mich.. 45 
Perry, Perry, _ _ Syeeiaee tare 104 
Pine Acres, W. Swanzey, w. Mi. 9 
Pine Bluff, 

Port Jefferson, ef) a 89 
Pine Tree, Pocono Pines, Pa.. 75 
Pinnacle, Lyme, N. H. bia otelsnaed 52 


Pocono, Tobyhanna, Pa: 
Pocono Pines, Pocono Pines, Pa. 36 





Pomeroy, Greenwich, Mass. eos 8 
Quest, Rockwood, pig ealaa 16 
Ranger, Wharton, __ SS 24 


“81 


‘17 
37 
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Red Cloud, Brackney, Pa. ...... 23 
Rockbrook, Brevard, N. C. ..... - 82 
Rodney, Northeast, i ae 85 
Roosevelt, Monticello, Mle Merecsee 28 
Roosevelt, Perry, Ohio ......... 49 
Ronah, Glen Eyrie, N. Y. 16 
Ropia, Harrison, Me. ..... 47 
Rotherwood, Alfred, Me. 37 
Sagamore, Hague, N. b# 27 
Saginwah, Smithfield, Me. 21 





St. Bernard's, Gile, N. Y. ...:.. 9 
San Louis Valley, 
South Fork, Colo. 





Sapphire, Brevard, N. C. . 46 
Schoodic, Columbia, Me. ... 23 
Sequoya, Bristol, Va. .......... 139 
Sequoyah, Beech, N. C. ........ 54 
OS CR SS RRA nie 
Shawanogi, Covington, Va. ..... 19 
Singing Eagle Lodge, 

Center Harbor, N. H. ...... 4 
Skylark, Billerica, Mass. ........ BE. 
Sloane, Lakeville, Conn. ........ 15 
Sokokis, Bridgton, Me. ......... 49 


Songadeewin (Keewaydin) 

Barton, Vt. 
South Bergen Scout, 
South Pond Cabins, 


Oakland, N.J. 67 


Fitzwilliam Depot, N. H. .... 40 
Stone Hill, Hayward, Wis. ...... er 
Storer, Toledo, Ohio ........... 123 
Sunset, Greenfield, N.. H. ...... 7 
Tay tem, Mewes, Bie. 2... .scsce 102 
Tecomseh, Delphi, Ind. ........ 61 
Teela-Wooket, Roxbury, Vt. ox ane 
Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va... 65 
Theodore Roosevelt, 

Plattsburg, N. Mert NPE 9 
» eS SSP ee 15 
Tome, Port Deposit, Md. ....... 17 
Tonde, Porters Corners, N. Y. .. 27 
Toxaway, Lake Toxaway, N.C.... 17 
Tunis Lake, Andes, N. Y. ...... 24 
Unami, Sunneytown, TR 6% 6 ba 2 
Wabun Annung, Kerrville, Tex. .. ... 
Wahtonah, Brewster, Mass. ..... 39 
Wakonda, Pottersville, N. Y. .... 38 
Wallawhatoola, 

Millboro Springs, Va. ....... 21 


Wampanoag, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 23 


Wanaki, Cass Lake, Minn. ...... 42 
Wapello, Friendship, Me. ....... 74 
Wavus, Jefferson, Me. .......... 18 
Webb Summer Camp, 

. eee 11 
Wentworth, E. Wolfboro, N. H... 37 
Wewa, Orlando, Fla. ........... 27 


White Mountain, 
Sente Cased, Me... 00.255. 25 


Whoopp 
Bivemslagton Sprin 


Tenn.... 59 
Wickaboag, W. Brook eld, Mass... 19 
Wigwam, Harrison, Me. ........ 158 
Wi-Ha-Ko-Wi, Northfield, Vt..... 24 
Wild-Croft, N. Windham, Me..... 5 
Wildmere, Harrison, Me. ....... 18 
William Lawrence, 

Center Tuftonboro, N. H. 29 
Windsor Mountain, Hillsboro, N.H. 57 
Winnecook, Unity, Me. ......... & 
Winnemont, W. Ossippee, N. 24 
Winona, Denmark, Me. 43 





Wonalancet, Eaton Center, N. H.. 20 
Wonposet, ‘Bantam Lake, Conn... 54 


Wood, Elmdale, Kans. ......... 351 
Woodland, Phoenicia, N. Y. ..... 7 
Wulamat, Bristol, N. H. ........ 26 
Wyconda, Belgrade Lakes, Me.... 44 

: .. £ (See 50 
Wyonee, Harrison, Me. ......... 22 
Yonahnoka, Linville, N. C. ...... 35 
Zakelo, Harrison, Me. .......... 57 


The following camps have 


19 
49 
12 

12 
22 


“42 


“62 
69 


"59 


161 


ot meee 


“46 


"12 


accepted con- 


signments of awards for immediate presenta- 
tion to campers as qualifications were made, 
but have not submitted reports to National 


Headquarters: 


Adirondack, Glenburnie, N. Y. 
Arcadia, Casco, Me. 

Arrow, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 
Beaver Creek, Pottstown, Pa. 
Blacke Foxe, Elsinore, Calif. 
Cobbossee, Winthrop, Me. 
Daniel Boone, Asheville, N. C. 
French Broad, Brevard, N. C. 
Grey Rocks 
Hilltop, Kelsey, N N. 
Kaaterskill, Pownal, Ve 
Katahdin, Harrison, Me. 
Keche-Maqua, Moran, Wyo. 
Leale, Taneycomo, Mo. 
Machigonne, Raymond, Me. 
Marvin Hillyar 
Menatoma, Kents Hill, Me. 
Narragansett, Casco, Me. 


Nevada Scout, Lake Tahoe, Nev. 


Owakonze, Ontario, Canada 
an ag Srecks, Me. 
Paysock, Broo Me. 
Penn, TB yy aS. 
Plymouth, Plymouth, Vt. 
Pokomoke, Lake Seba 0, Me. 
St. John’s, ameos. © *. A 
Samoset, Gilford, N. 
Sparta, "Bucksport, Me 
Sunrise, Orwell, Vt. 

Terra Alta, Marion, N. O. 


Ticonderoga (Boys), Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


East Hebron, N. H. 


St. J oseph, Mo. 


see 
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Ticonderoga (Girls), Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Timanous, Raymond, Me. 

Wamego, Corinth, N. Y. 

Wequaquet, West Barnstable, Mass. 
Wyomissing, North Water Gap, Pa. 


EXPERTS AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMEN 


On First affiliating and becoming familiar 
with the Junior Rifle Corps program of com- 
petition and medal decorations the members 
are highly enthused, and some say they are 
going to qualify in the many stages through 
Distinguished Rifleman in one month’s time. 
We all know that such an accomplishment 
is) almost an impossibility, and watching 
these few we find the first month, several 
months—yes, and years—pass by before 
they have finally fulfilled their resolution. 
Some of this number simply qualify as far 
as Sharpshooter and stop there. They have 
not stuck to it. 

What is true with individuals is also true 
in many instances with clubs. We have 
seen clubs start out bravely, ranks filled, 
an abundance of elaborate equipment, with 
every indication that they are going to lead 
and make a name for themselves in the field 
of organized team competition. Then sud- 
denly something happens—a little internal 
friction, conflicting engagements that fall 
on the night the club is to shoot, or a falling 
off in interest on the part of one or two 
of the leaders results finally in a mediocre 
or ordinary outfit. Members of this type 
lack stick-to-it-tive-ness. However, this is 
the exception and not the rule, for our club 
activities are more prominent than ever. 

It is most important that you stick until 
you finish your job, no matter what the un- 
dertaking, unless, of course, you suddenly 
discover that you have stepped off on the 
wrong foot at the beginning. In the days 
to come, through life, you will learn that 
perseverance, implanted in your mind while 
a member of the Junior Rifle Corps, is a 
most effective asset. 

Last year over 200 members qualified as 
Experts, and we are well on the road to bet- 
ter this mark this year. These members 
have proven their ability to stick with the 
job and are not giving up until they have 
qualified as Distinguished Riflemen. 


EXPERTS 


John Wachter, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

Jack Logan, Montclair, N. J. 

Paul Rutherford, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Jerry Rupprecht, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fred Bodholt, Montclair, N. J. 

Alan Farr, Montclair, N. J. 

John Cluthe, Montclair, N. J. 

Robert Adams, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Robinson F. Barker, Dorchester, Mass. 

Jack Pearse, Montclair, N. J. 

Ruth Hisley, Waban, Mass. 

Helen Lintner, Columbus, Ohio 

S. M. Cozart, Wilson, N. C. 

Irving Pinkel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richard Meyer, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Paul Bloch, New York, N. Y. 

Irvine Saunders, Camp Greenbrier, W. Va. 

Gilmore Holland, Camp Greenbrier, W. Va. 

Francis E. Carter, Jr., Camp Greenbrier, 
W. Va. 

Jack Au Werter, Camp Greenbrier, W. Va. 
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Julian Van Winkle, Camp Greenbrier, W. 
Va. 

Robert Reich, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Robert Koenig, Woodlawn, N. Y. 

George King, Eberhart, Corey, Ind. 

Vera Dickens, Lynchburg, Va. 

Betty Oesterlein, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mary C. Roane, Petersburg, Va. 

Virginia Tracey, Camp Alleghany, W. Va. 

Jack Bostwick, Miami, Fla. 

Albert McLaughlin, Ben Avon, Pa. 

Robert Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio 

Elwood, Barbre, Macon, Ga. 

Augustus Clark, Macon, Ga. 

Arthur Ferguson, Macon, Ga. 

Emmett Casson, Macon, Ga. 

Richard Clewis, Jr., Tampa, Fla. 

Le Roy Schwarzwaelder, Maplewood, N. J. 


DISTINGUISHED RIFLEMEN 
Albert Taylor, Jacksonville, Tex. 
L. Opie Chancellor, Camp Greenbrier, W. 
Va. 
Harriet Galbraith, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Arline Spencer, Washington, D. C. 


BIWEEKLY TEAM MATCHES 


WHEN a series of competitive team matches 
covering nine months of the year are con- 
ducted for several years with a regular in- 
crease in entries the plan must be attractive. 
The matches for the 1929-30 season have 
just gotten under way, forty-eight teams en- 
tering the prone matches and twelve teams 
in the new addition to the plan requiring the 
four positions. 

Starting the first series of six matches 
with the first week of October, we learned 
that a number of teams were unprepared so 
early in the season for competitive firing 
and consequently the closing dates were ex- 
tended. Another year the schedule will be 
advanced one week and all three series will 
consist of five matches each. 

These matches are truly national in scope, 
teams from all four corners of the country, 
representing eighteen States and the District 
of Columbia, being represented. The Blod- 
gett Vocational High School, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and the Y. M. C. A. at South Bend, 
Ind., made entry of three teams in the 
prone matches, signifying that at least one 
of the divisional championships will rest in 
these cities. The Cameron Junior Rifle 
Club, of Alexandria, Va., Centennial High 
School, of Pueblo, Colo.. Lincoln High 
School, of Salina, Kans., Lewis and Clark 
High, of Spokane, Wash., Malden High, of 
Malden, Mass., Fresno High, of Fresno, 
Calif., Bonita Union High, of La Verne, 
Calif., and the Y. M. C. A. of Great Falls, 
Mont., have entered two teams apiece. 

In the four-position matches, the Kemper 
Military School, of Boonville, Mo., and the 
Grover Cleveland High School, of St. Louis, 
Mo., are the lone entrants with more than 
one team. It is interesting to note that 
with the exception of Kemper, all teams 
entered have at least entered one team in 
the prone matches. 

Any Junior Rifle Corps Club in good 
standing with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion regardless of their local affiliation is 
eligible for entry in these events. Many of 
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our clubs have been active in these matches 
since they were inaugurated, making the 
plan a regular part of their shooting pro- 
gram. Several clubs are carrying on with 
a program of individual competition which 
creates local interest, but does not provide 
the competitive spirit and national recog- 
nition. This plan incorporated into the pro- 
gram provides these added incentives and 
brings on a closer relationship between the 
members, instructor, and National Head- 
quarters. 

The plan in itself lends the necessary en- 
couragement for better scores as teams are 
classified into divisions for competition, and 
as their scores improve throughout the 
matches they are advanced to a higher rat- 
ing of classification. At the end of each 
series cup trophies are awarded the three 
leading teams in each division. 

With a ten-man shooting team each mem- 
ber firing an official Junior Rifle Corps five- 
bull target, placing 2 shots in each bull for 
record, the five-man possible is 500. The 
score made in the first completed match 
designates the division in which each club 
is entered. Teams in each division are al- 
lotted points according to their standing in 
each match, and these are totaled through- 
out the series for a final standing. 

In the A Division, which consists of the 
better-shooting teams, points are given in 
multiples of 30 up to 300 (first team 300, 
second 270, etc.). The B group consists of 
the less-experienced teams, and again -points 
for standing in each match are given, but 
in multiples of 20 up to 200 (first 200, sec- 
ond 180, etc.). The C group has had little 
or no experience and is mainly new clubs 
getting their first taste of competitive firing. 
Here again the high teams receive points in 
multiples of 10 up to 100 (first 100, second 
90, etc.). In the Expert Division, which is 
fired in four positions, there is no break- 
down by groups, but teams receive points 
with respect to their standing in each match 
in multiples of 10 to 100. 

A new series of five biweekly team matches 
will get under way early in January. Make 
preparation now and see that your club is 
entered. 

The conditions for the complete program 
follow: 

MATCH CONDITIONS 


Open to—Junior Rifle Clubs affiliated and in 
good standing with the N. R. A. 

Teams—(a) One or more teams of 10 mem- 
bers may represent each club in the prone 
matches; but no one member may fire on 
more than one team. (b) One or more 
teams of 5 members may represent each 
club in the four-position matches; but 
no one member may fire on more than 
one team. 

Course—(a) One stage, prone, 10 shots for 
record, two shots in each bull’s-eye; five 
high targets to count for team total. (b) 
Four stages, 10 shots in each position for 
record; all scores to count for team total. 

Sighting shots—No sighters allowed on record 
targets. Sighting shots may be taken on 
practice targets before firing match. 

Rifles—Any small-bore firing any .22-caliber 
rim-fire ammunition. 
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Sights—Metallic. 

Targets—Official N. R. A. J. R. C. five-bull 
(targets furnished). 

When fired—At any time during two-week 
period designated for each match. An en- 
tire stage must be completed the same day 
started. 

Entrance fee—$1 per team per series. 
tries will be made by letter. 

Returns—(a) Ten targets for each match, 
(b) 20 targets for each match, fired or 
unfired, must reach Washington within five 
days after close of each match. All tar- 
gets not properly executed will be dis- 
qualified. 

Periods—Three periods of biweekly matches: 
October 5—December 14, January 11—March 
22, and April 5—May 31. 

Classifications—(a) Teams classified in Di- 
visions A, B, and C by scores submitted 
in first match, but allowed to advance at 
any time during a period of matches. Di- 
vision A teams compete for 10 high places 
for points in multiples of 30 up to 300 in 
each match. Division B teams compete 
for first 10 places for points in multiples 
of 20 up to 200. Division C teams com- 
pete for first 10 places for points in mul- 
tiples of 10 up to 100. (b) No classifica- 
tion in Expert Division. Teams will com- 
pete for 10 high places in each match for 
points in multiples of 10 up to 100. 

Prizes—(a) Cup trophies to the three teams 
having the highest aggregate number of 
points in each division at the close of each 
period or series. Special trophy to the 
team in each division having the highest 
aggregate number of points at the termina- 
tion of the three periods. (b) One cup 
trophy to the team having the highest ag- 
gregate of points at the termination of 
each series of matches in the Expert Di- 
vision. 

Ties—Decided first, by the highest number 
of matches completed in a series; second, 
by the aggregate five-man-team score in 
all matches completed during a series. 


En- 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 

A group of ten girls, all former members 
of Camp Teela Wooket, Roxbury, Vt., have 
formed a rifle club to operate during the win- 
ter months. Plans are completed, an adult 
leader having agreed to sponsor the club, 
and with a suitable range every member is 
willing and ready to do her share toward 
making this club one of the best in the 
country. When the activities are started 
we may look for some real competition in 
the interclub matches. 





We have been requested to advertise a 
challenge of James Butterworth and Francis 
W. Parker, III, of Chicago, for two-man- 
team competition. One or all positions may 
be fired. Anyone interested may communi- 
cate with Rifleman Butterworth, Box 273, 
Highland Park, Ill. 

These members have just completed their 
rifle range; which provides for long and short 
distance firing. By steady work in the eve- 
nings after school and the aid of blue prints 
we believe it to be one of the finest little 
ranges to be found. A description states 
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that 12 tons of dirt have been stored in the 
crib, making an absolutely safe backstop. 





Instructor John J. Snodgrass, who for 
several years was connected with the Y. M. 
C. A. of Hutchinson, Kans., has been trans- 
ferred to the Larabee Branch, Y. M. C. A. 
of Chicago, and has just completed the or- 
ganization of a rifle club at his new loca- 
tion. This activity was quite popular at the 
Larabee Branch several years ago, and with 
the untiring efforts of Instructor Snodgrass 
there is every indication that the club will 
again be brought into the limelight. 





So interesting was a letter recently re- 
ceived from Sharpshooter Jeanne Ruppen- 
thal that we are publishing the entire con- 
tents for the benefit of our many News 
readers: 


“pet N. B.A. }. Bm C.: 

“T have just read in the August Junior 
News the article about Experts and Distin- 
guished Riflemen that starts with ‘Do you 
remember when you fired your first qualify- 
ing Pro-Marksman target?’. My feelings 
were so true to the ones in your article 
that I just felt like writing you a few lines. 

“TI have received my Sharpshooter medal, 
and sure am proud to show it to my friends. 
Since winning the third medal my Pop has 
given me his Winchester 57 for my own and 
has bought himself a 52. Now we can both 
shoot without waiting for one another. Pop 
said that since he has no sons he is going 
to make a boy out of me; but I don’t mind 
because I enjoy all sports that he does and 
I like to do them with him. 

“Would be glad to hear from any girl in 
the J. R. C. It would be nice to exchange 
letters telling about our ranges, time and 
place for shooting, and perhaps arrange a 
private postal shoot. My age is 11. 

“With best wishes to all the N. R. A. 
J. R. C. members, I am 

“Sincerely, 
“JEANNE M. RUPPENTHAL.” 
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Official N. R. A. J. R. C. 
Single Bull Target. 


$1.75 per 1,000; $1.00 per 500 


816 Barr Building : 


Shooting Equipment 
for the 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST. 
' RIFLES - AMMUNITION - CLEANING MATERIAL 
N. R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc. 
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It would be interesting if several of the 
girls would communicate with Jeanne at her 
home address, 1271 37th Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and possibly arrange for individual 
matches. 





THREE of our adult leaders have temporarily 
severed connection with the Junior pro- 
gram, having been assigned to new duties. 
Mr. Ernest E. Altick has taken a great in- 
terest in the program of rifle-shooting for the 
young boys at the Wichita (Kans.) Y. M. 
C. A. for several years, and ranks high 
among our adult leaders. Having resigned 
his post as boys’-work secretary at the “Y,” 
his duties will be taken on by James F. 
Mumery. We welcome him into the Corps 
and feel sure that the program will continue 
its steady advancement. 


Rev. H. Lascelles, instructor of the Sea 
Girt (N. J.) Junior Rifle Club, has been 
transferred to Winnemucca, Nev. In his ab- 
sence an older member of the club will carry 
on the work so well organized. Instructor 
Lascelles is now planning to organize an 
outfit just as enthusiastic at his new location. 

We have also learned that Instructor 
C. V. Hartson has won a promotion to vice 
principal of the Valley High School, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Instructor Hartson has for sev- 
eral years been connected with the Central 
High School of Syracuse and has taken a 
great interest in the rifle-shooting activities. 





Mr. Ralph J. Shirley, Lincoln, Nebr., has 
written us for recommendations as to the 
minimum age for handling the rifle. His 
little daughter, two and one-half years of 
age, is eager to shoot and is receiving in- 
structions on aiming. Although this is quite 
an exception, from all reports she is prov- 
ing a very apt pupil. Maurice Shirley has 
successfully qualified for his Marksman 
medal and in a few years will no doubt 
prove excellent material for the Lancaster 
Rifle Club, of which his dad is the secretary. 
















.22 Shot Hole Gauges for 
Scoring, $ .45 
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HIS article is written by an amateur for 
the purpose of showing what anyone can 
easily and cheaply do toward converting some 
of the military rifles offered through the 
N. R. A. into nicely balanced sporting arms. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the shooting 
qualities of any of these guns, as most read- 
ers know the punch that is packed by them, 
and if anyone does not he can get the best 
and cheapest surprise of his life by joining 
the N. R. A. and obtaining one of the rifles 
mentioned. To the fellow who might read 
this and who is not familiar with these 
guns, and still shys at the thought of getting 
reckless with the sum of $1.50 or $3.34 
necessary to own one of them, I can only 
say he had better lay aside this magazine 
and go back to reading the stock quotations. 

Three guns—a Krag, a Russian Military 
and a Ross Military—were remodeled by the 
writer, and the work done at home as oppor- 
tunity offered, with tools common to nearly 
everyone. The checking tools were made in 
a few minutes (of which more later); and 
these, with a hacksaw, files, rasp, vise, 
chisels, steel countersink, bit brace and draw- 
shave constituted the working equipment; 
with, of course, a few sheets of coarse and 
some of .00 sandpaper, and a supply of 
boiled linseed oil. 

The barrels of the rifles were first cut to 
the desired length (the Ross and Russian to 
22 inches, and the Krag to 24) with a hack- 
saw, the muzzles then being carefully reamed 
out with the countersink, and carefully 
rounded and smoothed with a file. The muz- 
zle may be plugged with a piece of wood 
and the end of the barrel polished to perfect 
smoothness, after which the plug is driven 
out with a cleaning rod inserted from the 
breech, the plug preventing any abrasive 
material from getting into the bore during 
the polishing. 





4 
The checking tools 
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Three Amateur Jobs 


By C. Epwa rR Sayre, M. D. 





In checking the service stocks it will often 
be found that a tool made to cut a rather 
coarse pattern will work more easily and 
with less danger of chipping the wood than 
a tool cutting a finer pattern, as the grain in 
these stocks is quite likely to be rather 
coarse. This will depend upon the individual 
stock, and must be determined after inspec- 
tion of the wood. The checking tools are 
very easily made out of the U-shaped ribs 
of an old umbrella, by aid of a small three- 
cornered file, a little heat and just plain or- 
dinary care. A length of 4 inches of the rib 
was used by the writer, one end being heated 
and curved backward, away from the flanges, 
at a curve to conform to the surface of a 
24-inch pipe, only about 34 of an inch at 
one end being thus curved. Four sets of 
teeth were then made with a file, cutting 
straight across and at right angles to the 
flanges, which were first pressed together 
until a space very slightly more than the 
thickness of a new dime remained between 
them. The handle was made of a piece of 
hardwood, drilled, and the rib driven into the 
drill hole, which was slightly smaller than 
the rib. A finger rest cut from a piece of 
tin and soldered to the top of the rib about 
1 inch from the cutting end makes the check- 
ing more comfortable. 

In checking it will be found helpful first 
to practice on a few odd pieces of wood, 
paying particular attention to the angle of 
convergence of the lines, upon which de- 
pends the shape of the diamonds of the pat- 
tern made with the particular tool. The 
tendency I have found is to make the dia- 
monds too obtuse, or square-shaped, while 
the more acute the angles the prettier the 
work. 

The fore ends of the Russian 
and Krag were cut off about 3 
inches above the 
lower band. The 
grips of both of 
these stocks were cut 
down, so as to in- 
crease the apparent height of the comb, 
which greatly improved the appearance of 
both rifles. 
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The Ross barrel, action, guard and butt 
plate were inletted by William Tietz, St. 
Paul, Minn., who furnished the blank and 
did the work for $6.75. He does the most 
for the money of anyone I have ever heard 
of. Of course, it was not a Hoffman job, but 
good enough for an amateur to finish up. 

The front-sight base of the Russian I 
made from a piece of steel and had it 
sweated on by a machinist, who milled a 
flat surface in the barrel for it. He also 
milled a slot for the Krag front sight and 
sweated this on. For this work on both 
rifles I paid $1; so the three rifles as shown 
cost me $17.59, plus express. 


BALTIMORE ACQUIRES MUNICIPAL 
RANGE 
(Continued from page 13) 
a 2x4 stake painted white with black 
numerals. 

The distances are 50 feet, 50 yards, 100 
yards and 200 yards. The entire range is 
portable and flexible, and any or all of the 
targets can be used at any distance. Its 
portability feature gives opportunity to have 
the entire range mowed without meeting any 
obstruction, and is brought about thus: 
Target frames are 18 inches wide by 8 feet 
long, made of %x3-inch dressed lumber, 
covered with beaver board. Two of these 
frames serve to hold five targets. These 
two frames, when placed end to end with a 
space of 1 foot between, give a_ total 
length of 17 feet. This slightly converges 
the line of fire but does away with extremely 
long and unwieldy target frames. These 
frames are each supported on upright posts 
134 inches in diameter and 4 feet long, 
at the top of which is placed a hook to re- 
ceive a screw eye suitably placed on the 
target frames. These supports are stuck 
down into 2-inch iron pipes which extend 18 
inches into the ground and come nearly flush 
with the surface, so they will not interfere 
with the mower. All targets must be num- 
bered, and we use a sheet of galvanized iron 
painted white with black numerals riveted 
to a pointed piece of strap iron. These 
markers are shoved into the ground under 
each target. There are duplicate frames for 
the entire range, so that while one set is 
being fired upon the other is being scored 
and new targets being placed upon them by 
means of thumb tacks. When firing is con- 
cluded everything above the surface of the 
ground is picked up and stored in the range 
house. 

For the 200-yard distances there is a 1- 
inch board fence 4 feet high upon which the 
targets are tacked. At present there is no 
provision for markers at this distance, but 
later on there will be. As the terrain rises 
very abruptly behind the rifle section, no ad- 
ditional bullet stop is necessary; but as a 
means of precaution a l-inch board fence 10 
feet high and 120 feet long has been erected, 
with appropriate danger signs at close inter- 
vals. For 20 yards on each flank of this 
fence there is stretched four strands of 
barbed wire, completely preventing entrance 
within the danger zone. A 40-foot steel 
flagpole was presented by a friendly plumb- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THE OLD PATRIARCH OF CORKSCREW 
ISLAND 


(Continued from page 9) 


Several sharp kut! kut! calls, then the 
swish-swish-swish of many wings, as from 
the palmetto arose eight or more turkeys— 
an unexpected flock, which settled in their 
chosen roosting places in a nearby cypress 
head. Twice a hen called querulously, then 
all was silent. 

By now the gobblers in the cabbage palms 
had quit feeding, and were eyeing the ground 
below. Then, one after another, they si- 
lently dropped into the palmetto. “Be 
ready,” cautioned Rhett. “One never knows 
what will suit their fancy in the matter of 
roosting trees; the bigger and taller the tree, 
the better they like it.” 

There followed an interval of a few min- 
utes, during which we knew the great birds 
to be picking their roosting trees. Then, 
after a swift little run, a big black gobbler 
arose on powerful wings and headed directly 
toward us. The others immediately fol- 
lowed. Two swerved aside, while another 
alighted high in a pine some distance away; 
but the first had picked a giant pine not 
thirty yards to our right, where, with a 
swish of wings, he pitched on a big limb 
high from the ground. A shower of bark 
drifted downward, dislodged by his big feet 
when they clutched the limb in an effort 
to stem the momentum of his heavy body. 
There was my turkey—the great gobbler I 
so greatly desired, looming large against the 
western glow. What a stroke of luck! 
What a gobbler! How we admired his 
lordly bearing and splendid proportions! 
He ruffled his feathers, shook himself off a 
time or two, then craned his neck to take a 
final look-see before settling down on the 
limb. 

The roar of the big 12 crashed out on the 
quietude of the forest; the great bird plunged 


MANUFACTURING AT SPRINGFIELD 
ARMORY 


(Continued from page 12) 


Rifles, semiautomatic, caliber .30, aabety 
mental 
Aiming devices 
Ammunition boxes, pe pepe machine gun, 
caliber .50, M19 
Barrels, sutomatic ei caliber .45, Model 


Barrels, pressure, caliber .30 
Barrels, ressure, —. .50 


Coats, accessory, "items machine gun, 
lel 1917 800 
Gas pistons me cylinders, 

chine = M1918 500 


120,000 


Hand guards 
M1903 
Receivers for U. 8. rifle, caliber .30, amigos 


Parts for belt-filling machine, Model 1 
Parts for me machine gun, a 


30, 
Parts for rifle, caliber .22, Model 1922, M1 


Parts for rifle, caliber .30, Model 1903 ... 350, 614 

The shop standard of manufacture and 
acceptance of that component of the service 
rifle upon which accuracy depends—the bar- 
rel—is higher today than ever before, due 
in part to experience gained in meeting the 
exacting specifications for the barrel of the 
National Match rifle. The special care 
given the latter in selection of stock, in ad- 
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downward into the palmetto below, a gall- 
berry bush fortunately breaking its fall. 

Following the shot, pandemonium reigned 
in the cypress head. Sharp notes of alarm 
were followed by the rush of heavy bodies 
through the air, as the flock scattered. 
Several passed within range, and when the 
old Remington roared again another gobbler 
collapsed in midair and plunged back to 
earth. 

When the two birds were retrieved, and 
I saw what splendid specimens they were, 
my joy knew no bounds. The first was a 


“Next morning we kodaked him” 


justment of machines, in dressing of tools, 
and in gauging all operations with final star- 
gauging, is reflected in the attitude which 
both workman and inspector take toward 
the former. What in previous years was 
“viewed and passed” (stamped V P), as 
acceptable to the eye, is ruthlessly ‘“re- 
jected” as “rough” under the glass of the 
inspector. of today, whereas, except as to 
permissible tolerances and character of fin- 
ish, the 113 operations are identical, the two 
barrels when completed being interchange- 
able. 

The steel used is the standard high-manga- 
nese barrel steel, War Department Specifi- 
cations No. 1350, in bars 1.4 inch round, 
heat treated to give the required physical 
characteristics, namely: 

Tensile strength, 110,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

Elastic limit, 75,000 pounds per square inch. 

Elongation, 20 per cent. 

Contraction of area, 50 per cent. 

The over-all length of the barrel is 24.- 
006 inches. The length of chamber is 2.3716 
inches; travel of bullet in bore 21.697 inches; 
the exterior diameter at breech is 1.14 
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grand gobbler—an old patriarch, with ven- 
erable beard and spurs of rapierlike propor- 
tions. It was by far the finest wild gobbler 
I had ever killed, or seen, and when hung 
on the tested draw-scales pulled the pointer 
down to a good 2334 pounds. The other was 
a splendid bird weighing approximately 12 
pounds. Both were in splendid condition, 
having fed on pine mast, acorns, gall and 
cabbage berries until they were as fat as 
could be. The condition of the big one was 
further exemplified by the richness of its 
coloring, the iridescent sheen of the neck and 
shoulder contrasting sharply with the deep 
bronze of back and wings. 

With our burdens over our shoulders we 
headed campward. The twilight was fast 
fading; overhead the stars were beginning 
to twinkle brilliantly in their deep-blue set- 
ting, while the gentle night breeze had com- 
menced to sough through the lofty pines, 
causing their tops to sway slightly and give 
forth soft whisperings, which, to me, seemed 
to unite and arise in solemn requiem to a 
departed monarch. Suddenly, as we passed 
underneath a giant pine, a big gobbler 
launched himself into space with powerful 
wing beats. We watched him as he crossed 
a clearing headed toward the western after- 
glow, into which he disappeared in superb 
and majestic flight. The sight of this great 
gobbler beating his ponderous but graceful 
way through the gathering night offered a 
fitting close to what had been a red-letter 
day in sport. 

Wary and elusive, interesting and beauti- 
ful, nothing more adequately expresses the 
spirit of the wild than the wild turkey in its 
native haunts. To see one there is to see 
all that is wildest in the wilderness, all that 
is most haunting in the deep sanctuaries, 
and, to me, all that is most alluring in the 
great swamps and remote pinelands of that 
far-away country where abides the Seininole. 


inches; at muzzle, .619 inch. The twist is 
uniform, right hand, one turn in 10 inches. 
The weight of the barrel with rear-sight base 
and front-sight fixed stud is three pounds. 

After the barrel blank comes from the 
drop hammer and is heat-treated, it passes 
into the barrel shop, located at the water 
shops, through the operations listed below 
and in the order named therein. 

Old processes dropped, newer methods in- 
stituted and regrouping of operations have 
been made in the interest of economy and 
to facilitate inspection through the years since 
the rifle was adopted in 1903. 

The most interesting operations, perhaps 
because they are the most difficult and the 
most important, are the drilling, the ream- 
ing, the rifling and the chambering opera- 
tions, all requiring special machinery, special 
tools and special gauges. 

The cutting oil used is pure lard oil, which 
on the barrel-drilling machines is forced 
through the one-lip drill point at a pressure 
of 700 pounds, while the barrel, not the 
drill, revolves at 2,150 r. p. m. The finish 
reaming, from .298 inch to .300 inch, by pull- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THE COLT SINGLE-ACTION 
(Continued from page 22) 


then not as a matter of safety but of com- 
fort for the cavalryman, to reduce the 
recoil.” 

Forty-four years’ use of one gun by a 
man of Mr. Weaver’s experience and no 
broken springs, no blow-ups, and this using 
many 40-grain loads, and other similar guns 
also using same, and none proving weak! 
Well, this, seems to me, should carry weight 
and prove that the old guns were safe with 
the 40-grain, black-powder loads originally 
designed for use in them. 

Just another little matter I wish to men- 
tion before passing on to other things. It 
is this: Why is it so many claim the single- 
action Colt is not an accurate revolver? 
One complaint they make is that the pon- 
derous hammer is at fault; and another is 
that the long sweep of same is responsible 
for the alleged inaccuracy. Then the gun 
is muzzle heavy, and lots of other things 
cause it to be inaccurate. If it is inaccu- 
rate, how can we account for many five- 
and six-shot groups (from rest) at 50 yards, 
measuring under 3 inches, some under 2, 
and all these made with the inaccurate (?) 
.44-40 Winchester rifle cartridge? Please 
do not ask me to make any such groups to 
order. I have tried recently and simply can 
not do it. Failing eyesight is responsible— 
not an inaccurate arm shooting an inaccu- 
rate cartridge. 


And that brings me to a matter of inter- 
est to all lovers of the big-caliber revolvers: 
We have the .45 Colt, and also Smith & 
Wesson and Colt revolvers using the .44-40 
and .38-40 Winchester rifle cartridges as well 
as the .44 S. & W. Russian and .44 Special 


cartridges. The least desirable of the three, 
for me at least, is the .44 Russian. The 
45 Colt with its 40-grain black-powder 
charge as loaded by the Remington people, 
and the regular low-velocity (Winchester 
make my choice) factory .38-40 and .44-40 
black- and smokeless-powder cartridges will 
usaully suit the majority of shooters wish- 
ing the really powerful big-caliber revolvers. 
So far as accuracy is concerned the factory 
.44 Specials will suit most shooters (Reming- 
ton Kleanbore is my preference in this size) ; 
but if one wishes to use this cartridge and 
put it in the same class as the heavily loaded 
45’s, .38-40’s, and .44-40’s, he will have to 
reload. It is true my experience with the 
.44 Special has been limited as compared 
with the three other calibers mentioned; 
but nevertheless I am quite positive that 
the .44 Special will have to be hand-loaded 
to bring it up to the same class as a killer 
held so long by these others. Keep in 
mind, now, that I refer to the .45 loaded as 
Remington loads it with black powder, not 
considering, remember, the wunderloads in 
this size. It does seem to me that the .44 
Special should have been given a velocity 
of at least 900 feet per second, using the 
standard-weight factory bullet; or, what 
would be better, as I see it, a flat-pointed 
bullet shaped somewhat like the .44-40 Win- 
chester bullet but weighing from 220 to 230 
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grains. Load such a bullet to a velocity 
of 950—possibly 1,000—feet per second, and 
there would be your killing .44 Special. In 
the saw-handle-grip revolvers excessive re- 
coil is objectionable; but there are many 
powerful reloads one can use in the single- 
action Colt that are not at all severe on 
the shooter’s hand. One can use a great 
variety of bullets in the .44 Special— 
everything, in fact, from the round ball 
and a light charge of suitable powder up to 
the heaviest bullets with the proper charges 
of smokeless or black powders. I have 
tried out quite a number of bullets and 
loads, but a full report concerning this will 
have to wait until a later date. From what 
I can hear, however, the “killingest” load 
some will find in a bullet of around 200 to 
about 230 grains, while those who like the 
heaviest bullets will choose Belding & Mull 
bullets Nos. 429261 and 429275. These are 
not pretty bullets, by any means, but they 
certainly should be killers, and are said to 
be very accurate. But, really, my choice 
runs a bit heavily to a bullet of 220 to 230 
grains’ weight, with flat point, as previously 
mentioned, speeded up to at least 950 feet 
per second. Yankee bullet No. 428400, 
which was designed by the late Mr. W. S. 
Davenport and the writer, works well when 
sized down to .425 and used in the single- 
action Colt .44-40. A bulk charge of 24 
grains of duPont No. 80 makes a snappy 
and accurate load. Belding & Mull intend 
to bring out a nearly similar bullet, to be 
cast .430, about the only difference being 
that the crimping and lubricating grooves 
will be slightly deeper. In the .44 Special 
and .44 Russian cartridges bullets would be 
loaded as cast but would be sized down 
for the .44-40’s. 


BALTIMORE ACQUIRES MUNICIPAL 
RANGE 


(Continued from page 33) 


ing concern, and a flag and halyards were 
furnished by the military department. A 
large sign reading, “Maryland State Rifle 
Range,” has been erected near the main 
road, and a good stone road serves as en- 
trance to the range proper, where there is 
plenty of. parking space. 

The shotgun men have already taken no- 
tice of the move, and it is likely that a 
trap-shooting association will be formed to 
take possession of a large field on the higher 
elevation, where as many as ten sets of 
traps may be placed, shooting toward the 
east in a clear sky line. This will eventually 
mean a commodious rustic clubhouse and a 
community shooting ground par excellence. 


PALO ALTO TURKEY SHOOTS 
(Continued from page 18) 

and we find that lots of the wives of the 
shooters play it. We awarded thirty tur- 
keys, with a profit of $50.10, on this par- 
ticular target at our last shoot. 

Our club is greatly indebted to the Rob- 
erts Island Rifle Club for the details of our 
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Turkey Shoots. We were given the benefit 
of their long experience, and our Turkey 
Shoots have been a success from the first. 
Our constant aim has been—“Turkey Shoots 
Conducted by Sportsmen for Sportsmen’”— 
A Square Deal To All! 


EQUIPMENT FOR AFRICAN HUNTING 
(Continued from page 16) 
complete set of clothes and underwear, into 
which you will change. If anything is miss- 
ing you will notice it right then and there. 
In exceptional cases you can always resort 
to your spare cases and return as soon as 
possible whatever additional garments you 

have temporarily taken out of them. 

Since I started applying this system, a 
few weeks after my arrival in Africa, during 
which all sorts of things disappeared, never 
a single handkerchief was stolen. Speaking 
of socks, I wish to mention that the natives 
consider them a most valuable possession. 
Disappearance of one of them should be 
severely punished. If the wash or tent boy 
brings you back a sock full of holes, burn 
it, don’t give it to him, because otherwise 
he will keep it, play the same game on 
you a little later, and find himself the lucky 
owner of two socks, to which the holes 
will, in his mind, only add additional beauty. 

Also be very careful with soap. The na- 
tives use it, sell it, or eat it, if there is 
any scent in it. Give the wash boy a piece 
and make it clear to him that it must last 
for so many days. 

A great stunt of the cook will be to come 
to you one evening when you are just sit- 
ting at the table after a long day’s treck 
and tell you “there is no bread.” This atti- 
tude should be severly punished and the cook 
forced to tell you at least one day in ad- 
vance of any additional stores he may need. 


(To be continued) 


MANUFACTURING AT SPRINGFIELD 
ARMORY 


(Continued from page 34) 


ing a properly honed seven-toothed scrape 
reamer through the bore, actually scrapes 
out the last thousandth of the metal and 
leaves the surface free from pockets and 
glass smooth. As for the rifling, none but 
an expert craftsman can quill and hone the 
edge of a scrape rifling cutter to its proper 
shape and dimensions, nor fit it into the 
eye of the rifling head at the required angle 
and give to the actuating wedge that nice slid- 
ing fit deemed so desirable. Chambering to 
finished dimensions is also a most exacting 
performance, requiring seven multi-toothed 
reamers and fourteen special gauges, diam- 
eter, depth and taper. 

The cutting compound designated, as used 
in many of the other operations as a lubri- 
cant and refrigerant, is made as follows: 
Take % pound of soda ash and dissolve in 
one quart of hot water; add 15 gallons 
water; mix % gallon soluble oil and % gal- 
lon lard oil; stir the mixture into the soda 
solution. 
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CLAY-BIRD SHOOTING 

(Continued from page 21) 
can do, and the instructor will know about 
why the missed birds escaped. Some marks- 
men will be too quick, and a greater num- 
ber too slow; one man will be jumped into 
action by a surprise and another slowed up. 
Some of the birds will be missed by faulty 
gun handling, but a good many more through 
not knowing where to hold—a good aim mis- 
directed. That misdirecting a good aim hap- 
pens to every man who fires many shots in 
the course of a day at game birds. It is 
only the standard clay-bird shot who knows 
definitely in every instance why he has 
missed; and it might happen occasionally 
that he didn’t know. 

Finally, the instructor has analyzed his 
man, knows his limitations, perhaps, and 
just about what he can be taught and what 
he can’t learn. The late J. A. Graham used 
to say that every man had his limitations, 
and his greatest limitation was that he never 
did learn when his own particular limit had 
been reached. That is all well enough for 
the man who thinks he knows it all or the 
one who places his limitations low. They are 
both in a darned bad fix. Anyhow, if the 
coach says to us, “You got only two birds in 
ten today, but in a week I’H have you getting 
eight in ten,” that would be fine; and if 
he assured us that we’d get the ten straight, 
that would be better. Can it be done? Yes; 
it is all simple enough. If we constantly 
miss some particular bird, and the instructor 
tells us that we are overshooting that bird 
every time we fire, we believing him, the 
thing can surely be corrected. 

Golf instructors make good money, and I 
believe that an instructor in wing-shooting, 
with suitable grounds and an organization 
back of him, could make money also. 
Granted that a man has ability, his greatest 
limitation in the world today is time, and 
not money. He can do about anything that 
any other man has ever done, give him time; 
but his few years must be mostly spent at 
just one thing. Therefore if his business 
takes ninety days in every hundred, or if 
he has but thirty days in the year for recre- 
ation, he needs to make the best possible 
use of that time. Granted his recreation 
is shooting, then he needs to learn to shoot 
well with the least possible loss of time; 
and if he can gain anything by spending 
money he will spend it. 

I suspect that if a man were a good 
shooting coach, which many of our brilliant 
trap shots ought to become, his services 
would not be confined to a shooting school 
or to clay-Mird work, but they would also 
be in demand as a coach in the field, during 
game season. The man who is willing to 
spend ten thousand dollars a year or more 
in order to secure game to shoot at will 
spend at least a thousand or so in order 
to learn to hit game when he has a chance. 

This is merely a suggestion. Times are 
changing, and we are to change a great deal 
more than any one suspects now. Of course, 
the shooting school need not be confined to 
the shotgun. There are big-game hunters 
who have never had a fair chance to learn 
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to use a rifle. I have always thought that 
the big-game hunter ought to be forced to 
carry some kind of certificate of his skill 
with his weapon, from duly constituted au- 
thority, before being permitted to turn his 
rifle on a wild animal. As it is now, half 
the big game shot at is not killed with the 
first shot, even when within easy range. If 
a man shoots at a standing deer within 100 
yards, cripples and fails to bag it, he 
ought to be “sent down” for two years, and 
then forced to demonstrate his skill before 
being allowed ‘to pull the same trick over 
again. 


EQUIPMENT USED IN 1929 SMALL- 
BORE TOURNAMENT AT SEA GIRT 
By H. J. Woop 


THE following equipment was in use at 
Sea Girt, and after studying this list you can 
draw your own conclusion: We will take 
the ammunition first. Remington had 101 
users; Winchester, 28; U. S. N. R. A, 7; 
Peters, 5; Western, 3; and 6 contestants 
proved to be using a mixture of Winchester, 
Peters, and Remington; 16 failed to list 
their pet brand. 

In looking over the scope list we find 
that 103 used Fecker; 38 Winchester; 3 
Belding & Mull; 2 Stevens; 1 Malcom, 
while 6 men used iron sights, and 6 failed 
to specify. In order to use a scope it is 
necessary to have mounts to hold it, and we 
find that 72 used Fecker mounts and 67 
used Winchester, while 3 used Belding & 
Muli mounts. Here 8 failed to state what 
they were using. 

The most interesting part of the list show- 
ing equipment used comes under “Rifles,” 
and here is what we found: Winchester 52 
rifle had 76 users, while 31 used the Spring- 
field M1; B. S. A., 6; Remington-Martini, 
5; Peterson-Ballard, 8; Pope- Ballard, 4; 
Pope-Winchester, 3; Pope-B. S. A., 1; Huba- 
leck, 3; Pope, 3; Winchester musket, 1; 
Winchester-Hart, 1; Winchester-Ballard, 2; 
Winchester-Hubaleck, 3; Stevens No. 414, 
2; M19 Savage, 1; B. S. A.-Hubaleck, 2; 
Peterson-Martini, 2; MHubaleck-Ballard, 3; 
Titherington, 1, while 4 failed to mention 
the odd variety of shooting ircns tiey were 
sporting. 

As we look over the list of winners we 
find that, this year at least, stock rifles won 
all but one. match. The winning equipment 
stacks up as follows: Match No. 1, Eastern 
Individual, won by Frank Frohm with a 
Winchester No. 52, Fecker scope, Winches- 
ter mounts, and Precision 200. Match No. 
2, Eastern Team, all used Springfield rifles, 
with 3 using Fecker scopes and mounts, 
while the fourth used a Winchester scope 


and mount. Match No. 3, Palma Indi- 
vidual, won by Ed. Smelter with a Peterson- 
Ballard rifle, Fecker scope, Winchester 


mounts, and Palma. Match No. 4, Palma 
Team Match, the team used 2 Springfields, 
a Winchester No. 52 and a B. S. A. rifle, 
all used Fecker scopes and mounts, and all 
used Palma ammunition. Match No. 5, won 
by R. H. McGarity and Earl Stimson. Mac 
used a Winchester No. 52, Fecker scope, 
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Winchester mounts, and Palma, while Stim- 
son used a _ Peterson-Martini, Winchester 
scope and mounts, and Palma ammunition. 
Match No. 6, Small-Bore Spencer, won by 
J. M. Sorensen with a B. S. A. rifle, Fecker 
scope and mounts, and Palma. Match No. 
7, Camp Perry Special (iron sight), won by 
Leo Manville with a Peterson-Ballard rifle, 
Winchester scope and mounts, and Precision 
200. Match No. 8, Swiss, won by J. A. 
Noxon with a B. S. A. rifle, Fecker scope 
and mounts, and Palma. Match No. 9, 
Long-Range Individual (for B and C men) 
won by Edward J. Manning with a Win- 
chester No. 52 rifle, Fecker scope and 
mounts, and Precision 200. Match No. 10, 
Individual Grand Aggregate, won by J. A. 
Willners with a Winchester No. 52, Fecker 
scope and mounts, and Palma. 

As the registration card allotted no space 
for this item, we have no accurate figure 
as to how many of the shooters “kissed” 
their bullets. From observation it was 
found that about 75 per cent of those pres- 
ent performed this extra operation, and as 
a certain safety-razor manufacturer who sup- 
plies strops, says, “A million barbers can’t 
be wrong”—and I say this with all due re- 
spect to Frank Kahrs and Egbert C. Had- 
ley, both of whom will enjoy a good laugh 
whenever you tell them that such a pro- 
cedure helps accuracy. 


FUR FAME BAIT CO. PRODUCTS 


THe Fur Fame Bait Co., of Fremont, 
Ohio, are marketing certain products which 
will be of considerable interest and use to 
our riflemen and hunters. These include a 
Nimrod Lead Remover, for removing lead 
from rifle barrels; a Kanvaskote preparation, 
for waterproofing canvas goods of all kinds; 
a Sharkskin Leather Waterproofing, for water- 
proofing and softening leather of all kinds 
that will be found fine for gun slings; and a 
Nimrod Nitro-Solvent, which is very suitable 
for cleaning rifles fired with the new non- 
corrosive ammunition. Not the least inter- 
esting of their preparations are the U. S. 
Barrel Blue and the Nimrod Gun Blue. The 
former is similar to the usual 20-minute so- 
lutions, requiring heat and a tank for its 
application, and will be found fine for barrels 
and finished jobs of all kinds. The Nimrod 
blue is a combination of pastes which are 
applied and which blues by chemical action, 
and will be found very convenient for blu- 
ing small parts, or a spot on a rifle or re- 
volver from which the bluing has worn. 
Nimrod blue might be used for an entire 
weapon by an amateur, but we rather think 
that it would probably make a rather patchy 
job. For such work, to get the best appear- 
ance, the U. S. Barrel Blue should be used. 
We have had both these preparations tried 
and they are all right—-TowNsEND WHELEN. 


WE APOLOGIZE 


For the delay in getting out the October 
issue. Its enlargement, occasioned by the 
National Match story and results of the 
scores, necessitated the delay. Future num- 
bers should reach subscribers on time. 
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Noncorrosive Primers and Reloading 


By TownsEND WHELEN 


ie THE September issue of the RIFLEMAN 
a reply of mine to a correspondent on 
the subject of reloading cartridges was pub- 
lished in the Dope Bag. In it, I advised 
the use of noncorrosive primers in reload- 
ing. It should be understood that in an- 
swering these Dope Bag _ letters, those 
which are desirable for publication, and 
which are of general interest to our read- 
ers, are set aside from the bulk of the re- 
plies, and are sent to the editor. From 
these letters and replies which are suitable 
for publication the editor makes up the 
Dope Bag columns of the magazine each 
month. It may, therefore, frequently hap- 
pen that a letter and reply in the Dope 
Bag were actually written three to nine 
months before they are published. In the 
case of this particular letter, subsequent 
use of noncorrosive primers has shown 
that most unfortunately they are not en- 
tirely satisfactory for reloading, because 
they render the brass of the cartridge 
cases brittle, and the cartridge cases usu- 
ally crack or split after they have been re- 
loaded from one to five times. 

Let us review for a minute some old re- 
loading history which, however, may be 
new to some of our younger riflemen. 
When high-power cartridges were first 
made, it was found that the primers used 
for black powder would not successfully 
ignite high-pressure smokeless powder. 
A new smokeless-powder primer had to be 
designed which gave a longer and hotter 
flash. This was accomplished by adding 
more mercury fulminate to the priming 
mixture. But after extended use with this 
primer in high-power cartridges, it was 
found that the cartridge cases split and 
cracked after they had been reloaded two 
or three times. The trouble was traced 
to the mercury fulminate, which rendered 
the brass brittle. So Frankford Arsenal, 
and all the cartridge companies, brought 
out new primers in which the mixture was 
made without the use of mercury fulmi- 
nate, and all of our success in reloading 
economically has really been based upon 
this primer, which was called a “nonfulmi- 
nate” primer. Practically all cartridge 
companies make nonfulminate primers in 
all sizes. If the factory cartridge origi- 
nally contained a nonfulminate primer, and 
these primers are used entirely for reload- 


ing, then with proper care, fired cases can 
be reloaded successfully from ten to fifty 
times, depending upon the thickness and 
quality of the brass, and the pressure of 
the load. It is only when we use non- 
fulminate primers exclusively that the car- 
tridge cases last for a large number of re- 
loadings, and we have real economy in re- 
loading. 

In the development of the new noncor- 
rosive primers, it was found absolutely 
necessary to include quite a large propor- 
tion of mercury fulminate in the priming 
mixture. As a consequence, they render 
the brass case brittle after firing. They 
can be used for reloading; but it may be 
expected that in using full loads the case 
will split or crack perhaps the first time it 
is reloaded, or perhaps not until about 
the fifth time. With reduced loads, the 
cases may last twice as long. 

It is not to be inferred that these non- 
corrosive primers are in any way unsuit- 
able for use in factory-loaded ammunition. 
They are perfectly suitable for such use, 
being safe, sure fire, and accurate. In ad- 
dition, of course, they are much the best 
primers for the ordinary man who is not 
a real rifleman, and who scarcely ever 
cleans the bore of his rifle properly. To 
these, the noncorrosive ammunition is a 
great success and a real necessity. It 
should be understood, however, that the 
old-type primer does not necessarily mean 
corrosion, for if the bore be properly 
cleaned, it will not corrode, except in the 
small center-fire cartridges like the .25-20, 
where the priming mixture is so much 
larger in amount as compared with the 
powder charge. In fact, it is only with 
.25-20 and .32-20 cartridges that we rifle- 
men are going to have any real difficulty. 
With the larger cartridges, all we have to 
do is to purchase new cases to start with, 
or use cases which were originally primed 
with a nonfulminate primer, afterwards us- 
ing only nonfulminate primers for reloading, 
and, of course, cleaning our rifles properly 
with water or Chloroil after the day’s use. 
But with .25-20 or .32-20 cartridges, the 
noncorrosive primer is essential, as the 
older chlorate primers will ruin the bore 
in a few hundred rounds. Therefore, in 
reloading these cartridges, we are forced 
to use the new noncorrosive primers, 


and we will have to put up with having 
the cases split or crack after they have 
been reloaded about four to eight times. 
The Frankford Arsenal F. A. No. 70 primer, 
suitable for all the larger center-fire car- 
tridges, and obtainable through the D.C. M., 
is a nonfulminate primer, and perfectly 
adapted to reloading. The catalogues of 
the various cartridge companies tell which 
of their primers are nonfulminate. 


THE .38 AUTOMATIC CARTRIDGE IN 
THE SINGLE-ACTION 

I AM PARTIAL to the single-action Colt in 
a handgun. I am also very favorably im- 
pressed with the dope on the .38 Colt Auto- 
matic Pistol in ballistic tables. 

I note that the No. 358242 Ideal bullet 
for .38 auto. and No. 358246 are the same 
size. I have the latter mould, and use it 
for my Officers’ Model. 

If practical, would like to have a .38 
Colt Single Action chambered for the .38 
Colt Automatic Pistol cartridge. 

Where could I have a cylinder so cham- 
bered? Can you give me the dope on bal- 
listics for factory-loaded shells shot 
through a gun so chambered, 43-inch bar- 
rel? Would I retain any of the superior 
ballistics of the .38 auto. when shot from 
a 6-inch gun? 

Why is there such a difference between 
the .38 S. & W. Special and the .38 Auto.? 
The Special is a larger case, and with 
metal-patch bullet, 158 grains, gives 856.7 
f. s., 257.5 foot-pounds, against 1,146.3 f. s. 
and 379.4 foot-pounds for the 130-grain 
auto. bullet. Will it pay me to mess with 
this? How about accuracy? 

I have never seen any dope on such a 
hybrid as outlined above; so all the dope 
you can give me will be appreciated.— 
W. G. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher). It is quite 
true that the .38-caliber automatic Colt 
cartridge has a bullet the same diameter 
as the .388 Special. The cartridge case for 
the automatic is smaller. 

The Special takes 3 6/10 grains of Bull’s- 
eye in the factory load, and the automatic 
takes 4 7/10 grains. 

Three and six-tenths grains of Bull’s-eye 
in the .38 Special gives 15,000 pounds’ pres- 
sure, while 4 7/10 grains in the small car- 
tridge case used in the automatic fills the 
case much more nearly full of powder and 
gives less air space, so that the powder 
burns -with higher intensity and greater 
efficiency. 

The pressure in the .38 automatic is 
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about 24,000 pounds. It is about the high- 
est pressure pistol cartridge made. The 
bullet weight in the .38 Special is 158 
grains, and in the .38 automatic is 130 
grains. The combination of lighter bullet 
weight and higher pressure gives this car- 
tridge its very high velocity. 

The ballistics of the .38 automatic are 
excellent, not only on paper but in reality. 
It is remarkable how much difference 
there is in shooting at long-range targets 
with the .38 automatic cartridge over any 
other ordinary gun like the .45. The .38 
automatic holds up, whereas the .45 drops 
very short. 

I do not see any reason why a single- 
action Army gun could not be chambered 
for the .38 Automatic. There is very 
little difference in the barrel diameters 
between the two guns—not enough, I be- 
lieve, to cause any real difference in shoot- 
ing, and I think that the single-action 
Army cylinder would be strong enough 
to hold the load. 

It seems to me that about the easiest 
way to obtain a gun of this kind would 
be to buy an extra cylinder for the single- 
action in .32-20 caliber, and have this 
reamed out to fit the .38 automatic car- 
tridge. 

There is one thing that will have to be 
watched, and that is that the .38 auto- 
matic cartridge has no rim. Therefore, 
the gunsmith who did the job for you 
would have to do as is done in 1917 Model 
of Smith & Wesson—that is, make a shoul- 
der for the front end of the cartridge to 
rest against as a stop. 

Ballistics to be expected from a 434- 
inch barrel are almost the same as those 
given in the catalogue. You would get ap- 
proximately 1,100 foot-seconds, with ap- 
proximately 350 foot-pounds. 

If you got such a cylinder, you would 
have to find a gunsmith to do the work 
for you. You might try the Niedner Rifle 
Corporation, Dowagiac, Mich., or Mr. Eric 
Johnson, P. O. Box No. 723, Ardmore. Okla. 


WHICH OF TWO WINCHESTER 
SHOTGUNS 


I am thinking of buying a new gun for 
duck and squirrel hunting. I have decided 
to buy a Winchester pump, 12-gauge, Model 
1897 or 1912. 

I want to know which one of these guns 
will stand up better under the use of the 
Western Super-X shells and other progres- 
sive-powder shells. 

Both of these guns being made by the 
same company, I don’t think it would be 
unfair in any way to the company to tell 
me which one is the strongest gun. 

I like the 1897 model best in every way; 
but I am afraid of the breech bolt blowing 
out. I have been told there is danger in 
the bolt blowing out. If the 1912 model 
hammerless is the strongest and safest for 
heavy loads I had rather buy it—J. E. P. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I'd per- 
sonally prefer the Model ’97 for progres- 
sive-powder loads, because of the addi- 
tional weight. That Model ’97 is one of the 
best guns. with 234-inch Super-X shells 
that I have tried. Guns for this load ought 
to weigh about 8 pounds, so that they do 
not jump too much. This will be a fine 
duck gun, and that model has probably 
withstood more abuse than any other gun 
that ever was made. 
so good a quail gun, for the very reason 
that makes it the best duck gun—heavy. 
The Model 12 is better for quail—bored 
improved cylinder. It is pretty hard to 
get one gun that is right for both quail and 
ducks, unless you get two barrels for it. 
The duck gun ought to be full-choke; and 
that arm is not right for quail. The quail 
gun should be Model 12, with 26-inch bar- 


However, it is not~ 
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rel, improved cylinder bore; the duck gun 
either the same arm with 30-inch barrel, 
full-choke, or the Model ’97 with 30- or 32- 
inch barrel, full-choke. You see I can’t fit 
you out precisely for both kinds of game. 
The only compromise that could be made 
is a modified choke, which can be used at 
the traps, for ducks and for quail, doing 
fairly well on everything. 

I do not believe there is a particle of 
danger of the bolt blowing out in the Model 
97. That was the gun I used in trying 
out all the various kinds of progressive- 
powder ammunition in 234-inch or standard 
cases, right from the beginning, when less 
care was used in regulating breech pres- 
sure than is true today. If the gun stood 
everything that I put it through, includ- 
ing handloads, which were heavier than 
anything the factories load, it ought to put 
up with anything you can buy for it. 


A FINE DEER RIFLE 


May I encroach upon your good nature 
and valuable time to the extent of asking 
you to give me some advice upon the 
following matters: - 

I want to purchase a rifle suitable for 
deer. I have read much literature and 
many catalogues, including valuable and 
enlightening articles and data written by 
you. I have examined and tried several, 
including Springfield .30-06 and Winches- 
ter 54. I can not seem to find one that 
suits or fits me, the difficulty being that 
they are too heavy. Perhaps, too, I am 
inclined to lay too much emphasis upon 
the appearance of the rifle, as I want one 
that is beautiful, graceful, and has trim 
lines; in other words, a thoroughbred, that 
I will be proud to own, carry, and shoot. 
The quality, of course, must be the best. 

Can you tell me where I can secure such 
a rifle, either here or in Europe; or 
would you advise me to have one made, 
and by whom? 

Will you please bear in mind when an- 
swering, as you no doubt have already 
surmised, that I am a beginner, and am 
free to admit that I know little or nothing 
about the subject.—J. C. R. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Rifles 
for deer are very specialized weapons— 
that is, the best rifle for deer is of very 
little use for any other kind of shooting. 
However, it is a strange coincidence that 
almost invariably the rifles made by our 
large quantity-production factories, like 
Winchester and Remington, are deer rifles 
pure and simple, as there is not enough 
demand for other rifles to make the large 
sales on which these companies depend. 

Deer are almost always shot in thick 
timber. The range is usually from 25 to 
75 yards, scarcely ever over 150 yards. 
Deer are often shot on the run, and it is 
often necessary to get in a second or even 
a third shot very rapidly. The light, 
quickly operated rifles permitting of such 
shooting do not handle cartridges power- 
ful enough for game much larger than 
deer, and do not shoot accurately enough 
to permit a good shot to place his bullet 
surely in a vital spot on an animal at a 
longer range than about 150 yards. 

Of the several really good rifles for deer, 
the .30-30 Winchester Model 94 rifle has 
never been excelled, and is probably the 
best of them all, except that the factory 
stock with which it is usually equipped 
can be very much improved. The Model 
94 rifle in solid-frame model with proper 
sights and stock is a light, handy weapon, 
very quickly operated, and it possesses 
sufficient killing power and accuracy, to- 
gether with flat trajectory, so as to be 
extremely effective on deer up to 150 
yards. It also permits of good orna- 
mentation. 
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I should advise you to go to the Niedner 
Rifle Corporation, Dowagiac, Mich., and 
ask them to make up this rifle specially 
for you. Request them, first of all, to or- 
der a Winchester rifle delivered to them 
for your account on the following specifi- 
cations: Winchester Model 94 rifle, cali- 
ber .30-30 W. C. F. Solid frame. Round 
nickel-steel barrel, 24 inches long, without 
any slot for rear sight, and with matted 
rib. Half magazine. Pistol-grip stock of 
plain walnut not checked (or stock may 
be entirely omitted provided that the 
finger lever is curved for pistol grip). Ly- 
man No. 103 rear sight. Lyman No. 3 
gold bead front sight with 1/16-inch bead. 

If desired, you can further specify that 
the Winchester company have the receiver 
of the rifle tastefully engraved with scroll 
and game scenes of white-tailed deer. 
You can go to any extent you desire in 
this engraving from about $25 up. 

In due time this rifle will be delivered 
to the Niedner Rifle Corporation. Tell 
them to proceed to remodel it as follows: 
Fit rifle with nicely figured imported-walnut 
stock on the following dimensions and 
specifications: Length, 13% inches; drop 
at comb from line of 100-yard sight, 1% 
inches; drop at heel, 2% inches. A Ger- 
man checked-steel shotgun butt plate with 
trap, 5% inches long by 15% inches wide, 
to be fitted to the stock with a 3-inch 
pitch. Pistol grip to be well curved and 
provided with a rather large pistol-grip 
cap, so that the grip will swell out a little 
larger than ordinary at the end of the 
grip to give good grip for the little finger 
of the right hand. The comb of the stock 
to be rather full and thick, and to be 
placed as far forward as the upper tang 
will permit. The forearm should be al- 
most circular in its cross section at its 
center, swelling out sidewise gradually 
from both receiver and forearm tip. 
Magazine to be slightly shortened, and 
forearm to be 10 inches long with horn 
forearm tip of English type. The forearm 
and the tip to completely close and hide 
the magazine. Pistol grip and forearm to 
be well checked with angular. border. 
Rifle to be fitted with detachable, noiseless, 
and tangleproof sling swivels, the front 
one to the barrel 1% inches in front of 
forearm tip. The rear one to stock 2% 
inches in front of the toe. The Whelen 
type of shooting sling swivel to be pro- 
vided. 

The entire rifle, not including engraving, 
will probably cost about $150. It will be 
a most excellent and beautiful deer rifle. 
The weight will probably be about 7% 
to 8 pounds. After you have trained your- 
self as a rifleman you will find that this 
stock will permit of very quick shooting, 
steady holding, and accurate aiming. 

Please note particularly that you asked 
about a deer rifle. This rifle will not be 
a good small-game rifle; it will not be a 
good target rifle; it will not be a good 
moose rifle; but it will be just about the 
best and most beautiful deer rifle possible 
to obtain. 


CAST BULLETS LEADING IN .45 AUTO. 


I HAVE trouble with my cast bullets lead- 
ing the barrel of my .45 A. C. P. They are 
cast one part of tin to fifteen parts lead, 
and sized and lubricated in the Ideal bul- 
let-sizer and lubricator. The bullet is the 
Ideal No. 452374. This is a little bit larger 
than the jacketed bullet. The barrel is 
new and is a match barrel. 

Do you suppose I had better size the 
bullets to the same size as the jacketed 
bullets? 

I can not get antimony in this town; so 
I can not make an antimony mixture that 
way. I can get 4X Babbitt, however, and 
I think I can get type metal. Can you give 
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me a proportion of Babbitt and lead if you 
think a harder bullet would work better? 
I use the Ideal lubricant. 


The firing of just a few rounds produces 
a nice leading, which takes a good deal 
of scouring and scrubbing to get out. I 
had an old barrel and laid the leading to 
the fact that the old barrel was pitted, but 
the new barrel leads just the same.—C. V. 
B. J. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). As you 
have apparently eliminated the question of 
a rough barrel, I think your trouble in 
leading in the .45 A. C. P. must be due to 
using too soft a mixture. 


In my opinion, it is not necessary to 
use Babbitt or antimony; but you can get 
a very much harder bullet by using one 
part tin to ten parts lead, and this is the 
generally recommended mixture for use in 
the automatic pistol. 


I do not believe that in sizing your bul- 
lets smaller it would be necessary to use 
the harder mixture. 


The Ideal lubricating mixture is fine and 
you could not improve on it. 


CARTRIDGE NOMENCLATURE 


PLEASE explain what the second figures 
mean in describing the caliber of a rifle 
or pistol, such as a .32-20 or .45-70; and 
oblige.—L. C. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). In the 
days of black powder rifle cartridges were 
almost always designated by three num- 
bers, the first being the caliber in hun- 
dredths of an inch, the second the number 
of grains of black powder, and the third 
the weight of the bullet in grains. Thus 
we had the .45-70-500, meaning .45 caliber 
with 70 grains of black powder, and 500- 
grain bullet. 


When we first started to produce high- 
power smokeless cartridges we adhered 
to this nomenclature. Thus we had the 
.30-40-220, and the _ .30-30-160 cartridges. 
But it was soon found that as smokeless 
powder improved the amount of it neces- 
sary in any cartridge to produce a given 
velocity differed greatly, so this method of 
nomenclature ceased, and instead we be- 
gan to substitute initials or names after 
the numerals designating the caliber of 
the cartridge, and also in some cases we 
designated the caliber in thousandths of an 
inch instead of in hundredths. Thus we 
have: .33 W. C. F. meaning .33 Winches- 
ter Center Fire, .32 Rem. meaning .32 Rem- 
ington, .250-3,000 Savage meaning a _ .25- 
caliber Savage cartridge the bullet of 
which has a muzzle velocity of 3,000 feet 
per second. 


There is no system to cartridge nomen- 
clature. To understand it it is necessary 
to obtain the catalogues of all of our car- 
tridge companies and study them. Every 
member of the N. R. A. who is still in 
what might be termed the beginner stage 
should first of all send to Winchester, 
Remington, Western, Peters, and Savage, 
and get their catalogues of rifles and am- 
munition. Also send 10 cents in coin (not 
stamps) to the Superintendent of Public 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., and ask him to send 
you a copy of “United States Army Train- 
ing Regulations No. 150-5, Marksmanship, 
Rifle, Individual.” Also send 50 cents to 
the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middle- 
field, Conn., for a copy of the “Ideal Hand- 
book.” These will start the beginner on 
the right track. Until he does this he 
can hardly understand even the most ele- 
mentary article on rifles or rifle-shooting. 
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SPRINGFIELD BARREL WILL NOT FIT 
MODEL 1917 


Your letter of the 12th received, but 
wish some further information on the 1917 
rifle. 

Could a Springfield sporter barrel be 
fitted to this action? If so, by whom and 
about probable cost? 

Are there any complete actions for the 
1917 available, and at what price? 

I would like to work up a good chuck 
load, using .32-20 Lubaloy bullets and No. 
80 powder. I figure on reaming out the 
cases slightly with an adjustable reamer. 
Please advise me as to a good load for 
the 115-grain bullet; also let me have your 
opinion on reaming out cases slightly to 
take care of larger bullets. They measure 
.312, I believe. The bore on my rifle is 
.3082.—L. W. G. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). A_ .30-06 
barrel as made at Springfield Armory for 
the Springfield rifle can not be fitted to 
a Model 1917 receiver and bolt. The 
thread and entire breech of the Spring- 
field barrel are entirely different from that 
required for the Model 1917 receiver and 
bolt. If you wish a barrel for a Model 
1917 receiver and bolt different from the 
regular barrel furnished with Model 1917 
rifles, then you will be obliged to have it 
made for you by the Niedner Rifle Corpo- 
ration, Dowagiac, Mich. They make most 
excellent barrels. Their charge for such 
a barrel of ordinary dimensions is about 
$30. 

I think that you can obtain a complete 
Model 1917 breech-action. Write to the 
D. C. M. about this. He can tell you 
whether you can or not, and the price of 
the same. My impression, however, is 
that if you want the breech-action it would 
be cheaper and quicker to purchase a 
complete used Model 1917 rifle, which 
costs $15. This is quite cheap for the 
action, as the Springfield breech-action 
complete costs about $17. 

The best charge of No. 80 powder for 
the .32-20 Lubaloy jacketed bullets is 16 
grains’ weight. This makes a most excel- 
lent load. It will not be necessary to 
ream out the necks of .30-06 cases to take 
this bullet. I think you can seat the bul- 
let right into the necks of cases that have 
been fired in your rifle, and that the 
loaded cartridge will go into the chamber 
of Springfield or Model 1917 rifles per- 
fectly. If the bullet is a little loose in the 
mouth of the case just as it is fired, 
then resize the neck and it will hold the 
bullet friction-tight all right. 

YOU'LL FIND IT IN THE “IDEAL 
HANDBOOK” 


I HAVE just bought for a trifle a Model 
94, .25-35 Winchester. The bore is perfect 
from chamber to muzzle, and it seems very 
accurate. As I wish to reload, will you 
please advise me as to what powder, bullet, 
and primer to get the most power with- 
out losing accuracy? Also what cast bul- 
let and powder load for game from squir- 
rels to coon and fox. I would like to get 
the new noncorrosive primer if possible.— 
B. L. 


I have yours of July 22. May I not refer 
you to the “Ideal Handbook” for full infor- 
mation about reloading the .25-35 W.C.F. 
cartridge for all purposes and with all bul- 
lets? You can get the “Ideal Handbook” 
from the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn., for 50 cents. It con- 
tains absolutely full information on re- 
loading every cartridge, and, in fact, from 
the standpoint of both efficiency and safety 
no one should attempt to reload a single 
round until he has studied it from cover 
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to cover, and this irrespective of what 
make of reloading tool he is using. The 
“Handbook” applies equally to all makes 
of tools. I wrote the portion of the “Hand- 
book” dealing with the reloading of rifle 
cartridges myself, and naturally I put the 
very best that I knew into it. 
Yours very truly, 
TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


[Nore.—It has been stated a number of 
times that before writing for information 
on reloading the correspondent should ob- 
tain an “Ideal Handbook,” in which ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of his questions 
will be answered. The N. R. A. does not 
wish to take the responsibility of advising 
its members to reload before they have 
studied the “Handbook,” because it is be- 
lieved that the information and the safety 
precautions given therein are absolutely 
essential for everyone before he starts to 
reload. For a more advanced study Mr. 
J. R. Mattern’s book, “Handloading Ammu- 
nition,” is strongly recommended.—Kditor. ] 


MORE LIGHT ON WHY REVOLVERS 
SOMETIMES LEAD 


IN THE July issue of the RiFLEMAN I 
note with interest the trouble with leading 
encountered in the .44 Special by a gen- 
tleman whose initials are J. M. B. (see 
page 40). 

The writer has shot in the larger cali- 
bers nothing but the .44 Special since 
1917 and has loaded most every conceiv- 
able load. For arms I use the Colt New 
Service target, S. & W. 1908 target, and 
Colt single-action, all in .44 special caliber. 
My shooting requires about 3,000 reloads 
per year. 

For loading tools my set includes a 
complete list of what reloaders consider 
up-to-date equipment. For some reason 
certain loads (including squibbs) lead 
badly. 

Several years ago I loaded with du Pont 
No. 3, and nearly always was troubled 
with leading in cylinder throat and a 
couple of inches up the barrel. My note 
book shows that duPont No. 80 gave no 
leading with bullets from the same lot. 

I have tried alloys from 1-5 to pure lead, 
but find less trouble with alloys about 1-20, 
using any powder. 

After du Pont No. 5 came on the market 
I used that successfully for several years 
along with No. 80. About two years ago 
trouble was encountered with No. 5 and 
has persisted with this powder to the 
present day. The bullets being used are 
Ideal 429251, B. & M. 429205 and 429240. 

In 1927-1928 the writer worked with 
J. R. Mattern in an endeavor to uncover 
the trouble. Bullets of various alloys 
were used, but hard bullets were soon 
found to be the worst (1-12 or harder). 
As the arms vary in groove diameter 
from .4265 to .4295, bullet sizes were 
varied from .002 inch undersize to .004 
inch oversize with but little improvement 
in favor of smaller bullets. 

Different lubricants were tried, but to 
no avail. All the above loads from super 
charge to popgun loads performed alike; 
so it was not velocity or pressure. 

The B. & M. bullets with their blunt- 
bore diameter shoulder and shallow lubri- 
cant grooves were by far the worst of 
fenders. 

In going back to No. 80 powder and the 
Ideal bullet leading disappeared as if by 
magic. With the B. & M. bullets and No. 
80 a little improvement was noted, but 
leading was still there. I have also noted 
other guns of the same caliber in the 
club which were leaded badly with No. 5, 
although I find that most shooters do not 
notice it until it is extremely bad. 
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Perhaps the .44 Special is a trifle cranky, 
but in numerous other calibers I have ex- 
amined the arms were in most cases free 
from lead. 

Personally I think leading is serious in 
revolvers and is sure a nuisance. It is a 
subject which has always been of interest 
to me, and I believe very little is. known of 
its origin. Alignment of cylinder and bar- 
rel has a marked bearing, as I once found 
out in an S. & W. I sent to the factory. 
It returned O. K. 

The writer has great confidence in the 
valuable work you have accomplished, but 
in some instances my results do not 
check with yours. Being a research en- 
gineer, I enjoy seeking the reason. 

Personally I have found that bullet alloy 
with proper charges, etc., has but little 
bearing on leading. If anything, hard 
alloys are the worst offenders. 

Flakes of lead from sizing and bullets 
riding over leaded portions is not well 
founded. Recently with B. & M. bullets 
(hard) and No. 5 powder the arm was 
cleaned thoroughly of all leading after 
each shot and the cone and barrel greased. 
Leading under these conditions was quite 
apparent. 

Roughness of the bore may cause lead- 
ing (I try to keep mine perfect), but I 
have noted other arms of various calibers 
in which barrels were pitted and rough 
which showed no sign of lead. 

Other things being equal, a revolver bar- 
rel should not lead even with soft bullets 
at pressures under 12,000 to 15,000 pounds, 
as their velocities are not sufficient to 
cause stripping. Certainly low-velocity 
rifles do not lead with similar loads. 

Can it be that with certain powders a 
fusing action takes place between cylinder 
and barrel which is not common to rifles 
where the cartridge is loaded into the 
barrel? At any rate, it certainly looks as 
if some research work could be carried on 
to advantage by the larger companies. 

If you would care to do so you could 
advise your correspondent to try No. 80 
powder, since he is probably discouraged. 
I can sympathize with him. Accuracy with 
No. 80 is of the best. 

I have used Bull’s-eye powder with re- 
sults similar to No. 5. Oversize bullets 
may be O. K. in some cases, but I believe 
Chainey Thomas was right when he said, 
“Crushed lead won’t shoot.”—W. C. D. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Your 
kind letter of July 8 came while I was 
away on a month’s trip, from which I 
have but recently returned, which is the 
reason that I have not answered you 
sooner. 

I assure you that this letter is very 
much appreciated, and I have made a 
copy of it for my notebook. I will pass 
this information along to those who are 
interested in this subject. 


CONCERNING THE .38 SPECIAL, .38 
SUPER, AND .45 CARTRIDGES 
I HAVE been very much interested in your 


description* and discussion of the new Colt 
.38 Super in the May issue of the RIFLE- 


MAN. 
I would like to know how this gun com- 
pares with the .38 Colt or S. & W. re- 


volver, using the .38 S. & W. special car-_ 


tridge, as to accuracy, 
and penetration? 

Is there any difference in the penetra- 
tion and shocking power of the .38 auto- 
matic cartridge when used in the Colt 
Super .38 or the Colt pocket model au- 
tomatic? 

I have heard that the .45 automatic car- 
tridge gives more power when used in 


shocking power, 
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the 1917 model Colt or S. & W. revolver. 
Is this true? 

How does the .45 automatic cartridge, 
used in the .45 Colt automatic, compare 
with the .45 Colt cartridge used in the 
single-action Army revolver as to shocking 
power and penetration? 

These questions may have been dis- 
cussed in some previous RIFLEMAN, but I 
have not been able to find them in the 
copies that I have available—A. J. H. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The Colt 
Super .38 has a bullet of much higher ve- 
locity than that of the .38 Special, and 
for that reason the penetration is con- 
siderably higher. Penetration in the .38 
automatic is higher than that of any other 
pistol or revolver cartridge. Of the four 
cartridges you ask about, the penetration 
and shock power are as follows: 


Penetration, 
%-inch 


Name pine boards Shock power 
Por eee rer eee 12 37 
. Se ee 8 28 
ee. ORCUTT 4 0.0.00: 0,040.0 8 54 
ee eee 6 54 


These figures are taken from Tables II 
and VI of “Pistols and Revolvers.” The 
shock power is an arbitrary figure invented 
by myself to give some idea of this factor 
better than can be obtained by the various 
conflicting reports and effects of different 
bullets under different conditions on ani- 
mals or men. I have studied for a great 
many years the shock effect of bullets as 
shown by the way people act when struck 
with them, and there is such a variation 
that it is hard to form a general idea 
as to which one is most effective. 

The figure for shock power given above 
is obtained by multiplying the muzzle en- 
ergy by the cross-sectional area of a bul- 
let in square inches. For example, a .45- 
caliber bullet punches out a hole that cov- 
ers .163 of a square inch, and this bullet 
also has a muzzle energy of 330 foot- 
pounds. These two figures multiplied to- 
gether give a shock power of 54. 

I believe that this is a fair way to al- 
low for shock power of a bullet because 
it is well known that the larger the di- 
ameter of a bullet is the greater shock 
effect it has. It is also well known that 
high velocity is a very important factor 
in producing shock effect. Another factor 
is the weight of the bullet. A very light 
object like a grain of sand, even though 
driven against your skin with high ve- 
locity, would not have much shock effect. 
All these different factors are considered 
in the formula given above. 

As to the accuracy of the .38 Special 
compared with the .38 Colt Automatic, I 
think that the .38 Special has such a well- 
established reputation for accuracy that 
it is doubtful if the automatic shoots any 
better, but it certainly does shoot well. 
A recent test of the .38 automatic car- 
tridge indicates a group diameter of 3 
inches at 50 yards. The .38 Special will 
give a group diameter of from 2 to 3 
inches at the same distance. 

There is very little difference in the 
shock power and penetration of the .38 
automatic cartridge when used in the 
pocket model or the Super .38 automatic. 

As to the difference between the .45 
automatic in the 1917 model and the auto- 
matic pistol, this is discussed on page 
144 of “Pistols and Revolvers,’ which de- 
scribes a test which I made comparing 
the two with the same ammunition. The 
automatic pistol gave 799 foot-seconds ve- 
locity and the Model 1917 revolver gave 
787 foot-seconds with the same ammuni- 
tion, thus showing a very slight advantage 
in favor of the automatic pistol. 
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WANTS GUN FOR PHEASANTS AND 
RABBITS 


I want to get started right this fall; 
so I’m going to ask you a few questions. 
I am looking for a shotgun to use on rab- 
bits and pheasants. I'll say right now 
that my shooting is terrible. Now, then, 
what should I get—a repeater such as 
the Remington, or a double-barrel; but 
most important, what length barrel and 
what degree of choke, and why? Does a 
ribbed barrel help any? If the barrel 
length has anything to do with the size 
of the man, why I am 6 feet tall and 
weigh 260 pounds.—F. K. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I sup- 
pose that if you run across the rabbits 
and the pheasants on the same day, that 
you need first a gun that will kill rabbits 
and next a gun which will kill pheasants. 
They tell me that pheasants are some- 
times pretty hard to stop. All this being 
the case, then you seem to need a double 
gun, first barrel plain cylinder, for those 
rabbits in the brush; next barrel 50 per 
cent choke for the pheasants. I’d recom- 
mend more choke; but if a man is shoot- 
ing poorly he is not going to be helped 
any by a close-shooting gun. 

Being as large as you are, probably 
thick-chested, a gun with 14-inch stock 
should be about right, drop 154 x25, with 
a moderately thin comb, and a straight 
grip. Have the gun weigh about 7% 
pounds, with 30-inch barrels. No use in 
getting a short-barreled gun until you can 
perform well with longer barrels. Raised 
ribs are a benefit to some men and not to 
others. The thing to do is to practice 
until you can hit what you are looking at 
without taking any sight. You can’t learn 
to shoot a shotgun by sighting it, but just 
look at the mark, raise the gun until it 
threatens to darken or hide the mark, 
and pull the trigger. Shoot at a station- 
ary target for a while and see where your 
shot are landing, and then you will soon 
be able to correct things. Shooting and 
missing and never knowing where the 
shot have gone doesn’t do you much good. 
When practicing at a mark shoot quick— 
just as quickly as you would at a rabbit. 
I usually shoot rabbits without placing my 
cheek against the stock—just point at ’em 
and say “bank.” 


WANTS GOOD COYOTE OUTFIT 


I WANT 2 rifle to be used mostly for 
coyote-shooting here in central Nebraska, 
and probably for some Canadian hunting 
later; but I am buying this gun for coyotes, 
and I want all I can get of velocity and 
accuracy at the longest ranges. 

I live in a hill country, but most of 
the shots I get at coyotes are around 300 
or 400 yards, and to make hits on coyotes 
at those ranges you must have high ve- 
locity and flat trajectory, because you can 
not always guess the range right, and if 
your judgment of time and distance is a 
little off your average will be none too 
good. 

Heretofore I have always shot a _ .30-30; 
but they are not accurate enough to suit 
me at the ranges I have to shoot over, and 
I want to eliminate the range-guessing as 
much as possible in my hunting. 

I have been thinking of a Springfield 
Sporter, but have thought I might want 
to equip my rifle with a scope sight, and 
from what I read they are not as adapta- 
ble to scope sights as some other guns— 
the Remington Express, for instance. 

I do not care about the extra weight of 
the Springfield, and I like the longer bar- 
rel, but how about the scope? 

Now,I do most of my hunting from horse- 
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back; but when I get near my game I 
carry my rifle over my arm, so would not 
have to stop to affix scope every so often, 
but I would want one that was easily 
mounted and dismounted from the rifle. 
What would be your choice of magnifica- 
tions and what reticules for my purpose? 

What weight of bullet in .30-06 caliber 
will best combine speed and accuracy for 
my purpose, and can I get these in full 
jacket so as not to ruin pelts of coyotes 
shot? 

What rifle—Remington Model 30, Win- 
chester Model 54, .270 caliber, or Spring- 
field Sporter? What scope? What mounts? 
What power scope? What reticules? 

My choice of rifle for regular sights is 
Springfield Sporter, but it is this darned 
scope business that has me buffaloed. I 
know my hunting, and I can shoot as good 
as the best and better than the rest; 
but telescopes—please tell me.—E. H. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of July 10. The vital part of 
a coyote is about 5 inches high. There- 
fore any rifle is only suitable for coyote- 
shooting to that range at which it will 
group all its shots in a 5-inch bull’s-eye. 
To be absolutely certain, it must do better 
than this, because you are liable to make 
a mistake of 25 yards or more in the esti- 
mate of the range, and that around 250 
or 300 yards will make a couple of inches 
difference in where the bullet hits. Your 
rifle can not be too accurate. The coyote 
rifle must be as accurate and have as flat 
a trajectory as it is possible to make it 
and its ammunition. 

Moreover, the rifle must deliver its bul- 
lets correctly to the same point of aim day 
after day. A rifle which will make very 
small groups at 200 yards, but which will 
locate them about 3 or 4 inches apart as 
to center of group almost every time you 
use it, is not sure on any game. Generally 
speaking, it is weight of barrel which gives 
this rifle the ability to maintain its center 
of impact reliably from time to time. 

No marksman can reliably hit a 5-inch 
bull offhand at much over 100 yards. 
One must shoot in the steady sitting and 
prone positions, and therefore the rifle 
stock must be designed so that it can 
be held with the greatest steadiness in 
these positions, and the rifle must be 
equipped with a good sling. The Model 
1922 stock on the sporting Springfield is 
ideal for this use with the Government 
Model 1907 leather sling. 

If you want the best, there are only 
two rifles and ammunition to consider. 
One is the sporting type of .30-caliber 
Springfield rifie, used with the Remington 
Kleanbore 150-grain Hi-speed ammunition. 
The Remington 110-grain Hi-speed ammu- 
nition is not quite accurate enough. The 
muzzle velocity of this 150-grain ammuni- 
tion is 3,000 f. s. It is as accurate as any 
hunting ammunition, giving about a 314- 
inch group at 200 yards. I think it ought 
to be almost sure on coyotes up to 250 
yards, and one should have a very good 
chance up to about 350 yards. 

The other rifle is the .270 Winchester 
Model 54 rifle, with a handmade stock like 
that on the sporting Springfield, or made on 
a little more refined specification similar 
to those being sent you under separate 
cover. The rifle should be used with .270 
Winchester or Western factory ammunition. 

Both of these rifles have heavy enough 
barrels so that their center of impact from 
day to day is as reliable as we can get 
it without going to a rifle having so heavy 
a barrel that no one would use it off the 
target range. 

With regard to telescope sights: Either 
rifle is very readily adaptable to a tele- 
scope sight. I don’t believe that the hunt- 
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ing telescope sights will give you the re- 
sults you desire. They lack resolving power, 
and this makes it difficult to aim at a 
neutral-colored object as small as a coyote 
at 300 yards with real accuracy. Too often 
you do not see as clearly as you would 
like to through the scope. Moreover, it is 
an exceedingly difficult matter to keep 
these hunting scopes and their mountings 
absolutely correctly adjusted so that you 
can surely hit a 5-inch bull every shot at 
250 or 300 yards. They are a whole lot 
better than iron sights, and they are per- 
fectly satisfactory for big game; but here 
you are wanting the very best for coyotes, 
and I think that a target telescope sight of 
5 or 6 power will be much better. 

I would suggest a Fecker 6-power tele- 
scope sight with 1!%-inch clear objective, 
Pope rib, and Fecker precision mountings; 
or else a Lyman 5A telescope sight with 
Lyman mountings. I am inclosing circu- 
lars of each. The rifle ought really to be 
sent to either Fecker or Lyman to have 
the bases placed on the barrel, which 
should be secured 7.2 inches from center 
to center so that the graduations will read 
to half minutes of angle. See Crossman’s 
book, “Small-Bore Rifle-Shooting,” for full 
instructions as to the mounting, adjust- 
ment, and use of these scopes. 

The Winchester factory stock is entirely 
unsatisfactory for steady holding in the 
sitting and prone positions, particularly 
with a scope sight. The cost of properly 
restocking the Winchester, about $75, 
makes the sporting Springfield the much 
more economical rifle. For that reason 
I think I should choose it first. Have the 
D. C. M. send it by express to Fecker or 
Lyman, have the scope mounted on it, get 
the ammunition suggested, and then per- 
fect yourself in marksmanship in the sit- 
ting and prone positions in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the Army 
training regulations on rifle marksman- 
ship, being sent you under separate cover, 
together with a number of other pertinent 
memorandums. Sight your rifle in with 
the scope to hit the exact point of aim at 
225 yards. It will then hit about 234 inches 
high at 120 yards, and the bullet will drop 
about 6 inches at 300 yards. Hold dead 
on for anything you think is not more 
than 250 yards. Hold even with the top 
of the back of the coyote if you think the 
range is over 250 but under 325 yards. 
Then if you learn to hold hard and steady 
in the sitting and prone positions I think 
you ought to get your coyote almost every 
shot. But beyond 250 yards the chance 
is not so good; but long shots are sporty 
and there is lots of satisfaction in con- 
necting with a coyote way out at 350 to 
400 yards. It is the kind of shooting an 
expert rifleman takes a whole lot of 
pride in. 


SMALL-BORE TROUBLES 


WILL you kindly advise on the following 
questions pertaining to small-bore rifles: 

Is there any advantage in the extra- 
heavy barrel as compared to regular 
barrels as on 52 Winchester and Spring- 
field? I am shooting an M1 Springfield, 
which I restocked. I have added lead to 
stock and forearm to bring weight up to 
10% pounds. This rifle is very accurate 
with proper ammunition. I am able to 
shoot 10-shot groups at 100 yards with 
iron sights that can be covered with a 
silver dollar, and have shot a few groups 
with Fecker scope that were all inside 
the V-ring; so I don’t think that the ac- 
curacy could be improved. 

The difficulty that I am having is due to 
center of impact changing when I change 
from one target to another; also on 50- 
yard 5-bull target, in changing from one 
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bull to another. I have watched this 
closely and find that at times I can not 
blame it upon changing conditions. 

At a recent Ohio Rifle League Match at 
Columbus I was holding very well and felt 
that I was in perfect shooting condition. 
The weather was cool, no wind, and the 
sky was heavily clouded; so light was 
apparently: constant. At 50 yards I had 
to wait about 30 minutes from the time I 
sighted in until I shot my record targets. 
I fired four warming shots and they shot 
four 10’s in a very small group on the 
middle bull. I then moved to the right- 
hand top bull, and my next shot was an 8. 
I was afraid to correct my sight, and my 
next shot was a 9 just,inside the first one; 
both at 1 o’clock. I then corrected the 
sight and shot two 10’s, and four 10’s on 
the lower right-hand bull; changed to the 
top left-hand bull and had the same thing 
happen, but shots went out at 10 o'clock. 
Then at 100 yards I shot a 97 on my sight- 
ing target; the last five shots were 10’s 
well in. Waited about five minutes for 
record target to be put up and got a 6 
o’clock 9 on first shot. Corrected sight 
% minute and then shot eight 10’s and 
one 9, finishing with 98, and sure that my 
group was perfectly centered. Waited a 
few minutes again for second record tar- 
get and shot a 6 o’clock 9 on the first 
shot. Corrected % minute and got into 
V-ring for a few shots and then group 
started to go toward 1 o’clock and I cor- 
rected sight % minute left and finished 
with a 99. 

Another experience: At Toledo last fall 
I shot a possible with 8 V’s at 100 yards 
on the first target. Rested about a minute 
and then commenced shooting on the second 
target, which was tacked on a frame just 
to the right of the first one. There was 
no wind and no apparent change in light. 
I shot a very small group, but it was at 
7 o’clock and I only scored a 96. This 
group could be touched by a l-inch circle. 
I also found the same changes with the 
scope but the shots usually were not out 
quite as far as with iron sights. I use 
a Watson eye cup on the rear sight and 
a Watson aperture front. Both apertures 
are just large enough to show target very 
clearly. 

I have asked a number of shooters, and 
some say that the heavy barrel has less 
of this trouble, and others seem to think 
that there is very little difference. 

Is the lock time on the Ml Springfield 
slower than on the 52 Winchester, and 
how do both compare with B. S. A.? Is 
there any real advantage in the B. S. A. 
over others? 

I have thought of getting a B. S. A. ac- 
tion and having a heavy barrel made and 
a good stock fitted, but do not think that 
I would want to be bothered pulling out 
empty cartridge cases by hand as I see 
most fellows doing who use them. 

This leaves the heavy-barrel 52 as the 
next choice, if there is anything to be 
gained by a change—W. M. H. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Referring 
to your letter of June 27, while it is well 
known among all small-bore riflemen that 
the point of impact will change consider- 
ably if one ceases firing at a certain range 
and gets up and changes his position and 
goes back again at some later time, even 
as short a time as fifteen minutes later, 
yet I have not heard of anybody who has 
had so much trouble in this respect as you 
have had. We do not know exactly what 
causes this change of impact at different 
times in shooting .22-caliber rifles. We can 
only surmise about it, and based on my 
own experience I think the causes are 
about as follows: The causes are different, 
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I should say, with a_ telescopic-sighted 
rifle and one with iron sights, and I should 
put these causes about as follows, in the 
order of their importance. I have assigned 
a@ percentage to each, but this percentage 
is mere guesswork: 

With iron sights: 

First. Eyesight—the way one sees his 
sights and the target, and particularly 
the light falling on both sights and target; 
75 per cent. 

Second. The condition of the bore—that 
is, cold and oily, or cold and fouled, as 
compared with a warm barrel and moist or 
new fouling; 10 per cent. 

Third. The position—that is, the way the 
rifle is held, the tension on the gun sling, 
the way the butt is held to the shoulder, 
and the way the elbows rest on the 
ground; 15 per cent. 

With telescope sights: 

The first cause above is practically elim- 
inated, leaving only the second and third 
causes above. 

So far as my own experience shows, this 
variation at point of impact with telescope 
sights is only about one-fourth of what it 
is with iron sights—that is to Say, you 
eliminate the 75 per cent due eyesight 
when you use telescope sights. ith tele- 
scope sights the remaining variation, I 
think, is due to condition of the bore and 
to the position. The weight of the barrel 
would tend to eliminate the error due to 
position only. 

I do not believe that the extremely 
heavy-barreled .22-caliber rifles present any 
very great advantage in any respect. I 
think the ordinary weight of barrel on the 
Winchester Model 52 and the Springfield 
rifles is heavy enough for the finest accu- 
racy and for maintenance of center of im- 
pact. The very heavy-barreled rifles are so 
heavy that unless one is shooting every 
day and thus keeps his muscles in fine 
shape, the muscular effort to hold the 
heavy rifle is such that slight trembling 
may result and the score may not be as 
good as with a lighter rifle. 

In my own case I have never found that 
the turning from firing on one target to 
firing on another target close alongside of 
it changed the point of impact—that is to 
say, I would go ahead and sight in on a 
given target, and when I got my sights ad- 
justed just right I would turn over onto 
the target tacked up alongside of it and 
continue to stay in the center of the 10- 
ring. The little shift in aiming from one 
target to another is not enough to throw 
one out, it seems to me, nor is the pause 
between the two scores sufficient to 
make one’s method of aiming change. But 
one has to be very careful indeed in shoot- 
ing with any rifle to see that he assumes 
a position exactly the same each time. 
The elbows should be in the same holes, 
the tension on the sling should be the 
same, the butt should rest at the same 
place on the shoulder, and one should be 
very slow about all his movements. The 
man who fidgets around on the firing point 
never makes a good small-bore shot, be- 
cause his position is never uniform from 
shot to shot. If you stop shooting for ten 
minutes and your barrel gets cold and the 
fouling begins to harden up you can ex- 
pect a change of impact. So also if you 
get up from the ground and lie down again, 
or if you fidget around on the ground. 
You can also expect a change if the light 
on the target changes from bright sun- 
light to shade—that is, with iron sights; 
with telescope sights it would make no 
difference. It seems to me about the only 
way in which a heavy-barreled rifle would 
improve one’s shooting would be when 
one’s tension on the gun sling varies con- 
siderably from shot to shot. In such case, 
the heavy barrel might be a considerable 
improvement. 


FIENDOIL 
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The New Oil Base Cleaner 
Was Enthusiastically Re- 
ceived at Camp Perry 


OUR EXHIBIT AT THE NATIONAL MEET WAS 


CROWDED 


WITH EXPERT RIFLEMEN 


WHO 


SHOWED THE KEENEST INTEREST IN 
THIS CLEANER AND PRESERVER 


many _ shooters. 


of all Arms. 


OWienoae a Sabin 
> 


cents for regular size. 


OF FIREARMS 
The ability of Fiendoil to clean, remove metal fouling, and protect, amazed 
Only a trial convinced them of its extreme dependability. 
The fact that no manual labor is required makes Fiendoil the ideal cleaner 


Try your sporting goods store today, or send 20 cents for trial size, or 50 
Canada, 60 cents. 


Postpaid anywhere. Address, 


The McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 


1226 11th Street S. E. 


FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 


WRITE 


J. W. FECKER 
2016 Perrysville Avenue 
_ Observatory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


REMINGTON SECOND ANNUAL SMALL- 
BORE MATCHES 


(Continued from page 28) 


which is only 15 miles from Bridgeport, in- 
terfered considerably with the shooting on 
the first day, but the skies cleared about 10 
o'clock on the 11th, and there was a very 
fast competition, particularly in the pistol 
match and in the Skeet and trap-shooting, as 
it was more comfortable to shoot standing 
up than lying down. 

The two Single-Entry Rifle Matches were 
postponed until October 6, when another 
tournament will be held. 

In the Skeet-shooting there were 58 strings, 
Fred Kuhn being high with 43x50. Sec- 
ond place was a tie between William Cape- 
well, A Weyman, and John Chisnall, each of 
whom broke 42. 

In the regular trap-shooting there were 25 
entries, M. A. Birks being high with 92. In 
the re-entry matches, the pistol competition 
pulled the heavier. 

The entry list included quite a large num- 
ber of shooters from Poughkeepsie, Ossining, 
the Manhattan district, and Bridgeport, New 
Haven, and other Connecticut cities. There 
were also a few competitors from farther 
west. 

The Remington Tournament seems to be 
destined to become something of a Sea Girt 
small-bore shoot for the New England dis- 
trict. It is probably the beginning of a num- 
ber of regional competitions of a very simi- 
lar nature. In spite of the rainy weather, 
the usual pleasant time was had by all com- 
petitors. TT 

WHAT A SMALL UNIT CAN DO 


HEADQUARTERS Battery, 128th Field Artil- 
lery, Missouri National Guard, Columbia, 


Washington, D. C. 


Model S2 for Springfields 


REAR SIGHTS 
For Krags, Spring fields and Russians 
$3 to $7. No holes to bore, you put them on 
the rifle yourself, we furnish everything. Posi- 
tively will not shoot loose. 


PERFECTION 
RELOADING TOOL 


A practical tool, $12.50 complete. 
Special N. The above three calibers 
Bullet-puller attachment, 


for the price of one. 
$2.50, post paid or C. Illustrated litera- 
Agents wanted. 


ture on request. 
682 24th Ave. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., ff %ainttsce Ca. 


straight-line 
. A. offer: 


Mo., a unit of 2 officers and 56 enlisted men, 
in three years has developed a pistol team 
which took fifth place in the National 
Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, 1929. Com- 
peting against some forty pistol teams—the 
best in America—this Missouri F. A. outfit 
turned in a team score of 1,213. The team 
competed in the 1928 National Matches, fin- 
ishing ninth. During the target season be- 
tween the 1928-1929 matches the team fired 
129 telegraphic and _ shoulder - to - shoulder 
matches, winning 127 and losing only two. 
The St. Louis Police Team, which twice de- 
feated the soldiers, was the only team en- 
countered to escape defeat. 

In the National Individual Matches, 1929, 
Noland stood fifteenth among some 600 en- 
tries, Courtney, Baker, and Elzea standing in 
the high 60. Each of these four are entitled 
to the Distinguished Pistol Shot badge of 
the U. S. Army, the highest medal which any 
Army, Navy, or civilian pistol shot can win 
in the United States. 

This National Guard Team defeated all 
other National Guard teams, and all Reserve 
and civilian teams, and was defeated only by 
the U. S. Marine, Infantry, Navy, and Cav- 
alry teams. Not being armed with the rifle, 
thus being ineligible to compete for the 
Missouri National Guard Rifle Team, this 
team is sent to the National Matches each 
year without expense to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The expense is borne by the regiment 
and by the State. 
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L. L. BEAN, 453 Main St., Freeport, Maine 













BEAN’S NEW GRAY Springfield Sporter with 
DUCK HUNTING BOOT Western Mount and 


Color, weight, and 
last designed espe- 
cially for duck hunt- 
ing. Rubber is spe- 
cial compound, ex- 
tra tough and du- 
rable. Top is so 
elastic it will almost 













Western Mounts 






stay up without EW rigid construction. Light in weight. Low position on the gun. These are 
using special snap features which have brought hundreds of enthusiastic users of Western Mounts. 
fastener strap. Price of mount attached to rifle $20. Zeiss Scopes $25 to $27.50. 

Sizes, S to 12. Write today for complete descriptive literature. 







Wi d th » ae ft = The Western Gun Sight Co. 3315 Gilpin St., Denver Colo. 


livered free east of 
Mississippi; if west, 
25 cents extra. 


Write for free sample 
of rubber and New Fall Catalog. 



















BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 
MODEL C 
We can now furnish a BULLET 


EXTRACTOR with this tool 
for 30 Calibre 


























Gun cannot be pulled or 
fall out of Folsom-Audley 
Pat. Holsters, but releases in- 
stantly, when wanted. Holsters 
of all kinds, Sam Browne 















POWDER MEASURES 
SCALES—BULLET MOLDs 
SIZER AND LUBRICATORS 

COMPONENTS 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 
MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Delaware 
















BOUND VOLUMES OF THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, $7.50. 


















Complete Outfits for Hunters, Explorers, Engineers 


Fiala New ‘“‘Miniature,”’ pris- | Zeiss, Hensoldt and other high- 
matic, central focusing 8x25 $34 } = Prism Glasses and Scientific 


Binoculars, 10 oz......... netruments. 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 
Light Weight, Sanitary, Scientifically Correct. No hooks or 
fasteners. Explorers say “Best Bag Made.” 


Write foe Complete Cataleg; Guns, Tenis, Telescopes, Barometers, etc. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., R-47 Warren St., New York 


High Grade Sporter Rifles to Suit All Needs 
and All Purses 


“Zielklein” 2% power, $25 
Particulars on application 
Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CARL ZEISS 
RIFLE SCOPES 































First 
Time 
Ever Offered 


A Left-hand 
Bolt-Action 


Springfield 
Sporter Rifle 


Comp le fe — Mlustrated 


SPRINGFIELD SPORTER No.t1 


Springfield, Action, cal. .30-06, 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, 
length, 13% inches; drop, 2% inches; pitch, 3 inches; pistol grip, 3% inches; high 
comb; handsomely checkered on grip and on fore end; sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 
rear sight. Front sight gold or ivory bead, mounted on matted ramp with removable 
guard. Weight 7% pounds. Every one tested at 70,000 pounds in our Retails 
own factory. Limited quantity only. This Springfield Sporting Rifle has Complete 
been used by Marksmen and big-game hunters from Alaska to the Antare- For 

tic and from the Rockies to the jungles of Africa. Will bring down 6 5 































an elephant, lion, or tiger with the same deadly certainty as a deer. These 
are rebuilt in our own plant, are complete and ready for instant service. 





















Springfield-Mannlicher $ 
Type .30-06 Rifle 1 00 


20-inch barrel, full length sporting stock, with cheek piece. 


A convenience that every left hand Rifle- 

man will appreciate. Was $ 

the sensation at Camp Perry. 

Same specifications as right Lyman No. 48 Rear Sight and No. 26 Front Sight, gold 
hand. Bolt-action Springfield or ivory mounted on matted ramp with removable guard 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 


Manufacturer - Established 1897 
2311-13-15 N. Sixteenth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SY 
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- STOEGER’S 
AME a lh ys RESTOCKING 


Stoeger craftsmanship guarantees Better and High Grade RESTOCKING of Springfields, Krags, 
Winchesters, 52 and 54, or Remington Model 30 to Col. Townsend Whelen’s revised specifications 














F. STOEGER, Inc., 


masgl AND USED POCKET BINOCULARS 


In 34, 4,5,6,7 and 8-Powers. 
IN ALL MAKES. 
$13 and Upward 


We carry everything in Glasses 
and Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Box AR, OWEGO, N. Y. 


Cateh 
your fish .. 
then hold them 


SWELL mess—four striped beauties as handsome 
and toothsome as ever a hungry angler could 
wish for. 

Bacon sizzling in the pan—coffee pot breathing the fra- 
grance of its amber brew . . . and an uninvited guest 
about to make off with the catch. 

A swell mess . . . unless you can pot him within two 
flips of a fish-tail. Here’s an emergency that shrieks a 
demand for a quick-action, straight-shooting, trustwor- 
thy revolver. 

When you're packing your equipment, include a Smith 
& Wesson, a compact, sure-fire instrument of protection 
when seconds are valuable. 


SMITH &.WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, SS., U.S.A. 





HOW TO SHOOT 


New and enlarged edition, blue cover, 
108 pages with extra il- 
lustratons. Post free . 









$1.50 


E. J. CHURCHILL eae Ltd. 
Orange St., Leicester Square, London, England 





J. ALDEN LORING, 































THE « REVOLVER MANUFACTURER 


MARBLES Sights 


We would like to place our complete New 
Catalog in the hands of every member of 
the N. R.A. If you will send us your name 
and address, we will mail a copy postpaid. 


FREE Book Shows 


a full line of Cleaning Implements, also 
correct Sights for all standard makes of 
Rifles, Shot Guns and Revolvers. 

Flexible Rear, Simplex Rear, Sporting Rear, Ad- 
justable Leaf, Marble Blade, Sheard Front, Improved 
Standard, V-M Front, Re- 
versible Front with Ivory 
and Gold Beads, Carbine 
Front, Duplex Sights, 
Receiver 
Sights, 
Etc. 









Standard Sight 
—Price si.0 









Sheard ‘*Gold” 
Front Si nN 
—Price $ 


M 53 «ath. 



















Semi-Buckhorn 
Book is convenient pocket size— Sporting Rear Sight 
and worth having. Write today. —Price $1.75 






Marbie’s Adjustable Leaf Sight—Price $1.25 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 502 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 











Restocking and Restocking Parts. Pamphlet will be sent FREE by mention of American Rifleman. 
509 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
















IMPROVED BULLETS 


Remain unsurpassed for extreme accuracy, 


Penetration. ‘and positive game stopping. 
non-fouling copper 


Mail orders receive our prompt at- 


Covered with heavy 
jackets. 
tention. 
Western Tool and Copper Works 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


P. O. Box 856 









—# TZ -— 


If You Like Shooting 
You'll Like Reloading 


O MORE interesting pastime is of- 

fered the shooter than reloading 
his own cartridges. From the Ideal 
line he may select many combinations 
of bullet and powder load for popular 
calibers, using reduced loads indoors 
with big-caliber arms, and also for 
hunting. The initial cost is small, the 
savings large. Let us start you with 
the right tools. Write us the calibers 
you wish to load. Ideal Tools avail- 
able at your dealers or direct. 














IDEAL LUBRICANT 5 


An invaluable help when you reload—the 

Ideal Handbook—written by Colonel Whelen, 

Major Hatcher, Captain Askins. Worth many 
times its cost, 50 cents. Send for it. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 
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BOOKS FOR SHOOTING MEN 


AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Maj. W. D. Frazer 
Price $5.00 delivered 


Modern Shotguns and Loads 
By Capt. Charles Askins 


416 pages, 100 illustrations. $4 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.50 delivered. 


Small-Bore Rifle-Shooting 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 


352 pages, 100 illustrations. $3.50 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7 delivered. 


Modern Gunsmithing 
By Clyde Baker 
525 pages, 200 illustrations. $4.60 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $8 delivered. 


Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen 


352 pages, 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Frazer’s book, $7.25. delivered. 


Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Maj. J. S. Hatcher 
400 pages, 125 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.25 delivered. 


Handloading Ammunition 
By J. R. Mattern 
380 pages, 117 illustrations. $3 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7 delivered. 


All seven of the above volumes, $23.50 delivered. 
Send for descriptive literature on any volume. 


Combination prices may be obtained only on 
orders placed direct with us. 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY 
Box 18, Marshallton, Del. 


JOSTAM MILITARY RECOIL PADS 


For All Mititary and 
Sporting Rifles 
Give your dealer paper 
outline of size and shape 
of butt stock or mail di- 

rect with name of 
rifle. Postpaid to you 


Pat. Oct. 13, 1925 


McDonald & Lin- 
forth, Western  rep- 
resentatives. San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Send for ‘“*NO KICK 
COMING”’ catalog 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., Dept. A 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO 
Largest Manufacturers of Re-oil Pads in the World 




















SK any shooter whose gun- 
bore shines like a mirror if 
he has ever found anything 
to equal Hoppe’s No. 9. 


Needed always after shooting, 
regardless of ammunition used. 
Keeps the bore clean, rust-free and 
at its best. 


For the working parts. Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. Most highly re- 
Send 10c in fined—not a compound. 


at Ne. fr comple Swab with Hoppe'’s Gun 


for trial canof | Gtease—acid neutralizing. 


Hoppe's a At your dealer's, or ‘write to us. 
cating Oe. Sold separately, and in handy 
Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, with patches, for $1.00. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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"Varsity or Scrub? l as 


We have little interest in the 
patient scrubs who help to 
No. 48T Microm. Sight round out the ‘varsity. But 
for Winchester 52. $11.50 ih. more individualized sport 
: P of shooting gives every man a 
Sitthe -_ = a chance to make the rifle team. 
mm. $10.00. Shoot with Lyman Sights if 
you hope to rank high in the 
big indoor matches this win- 
ter. New No. 17 Sight Cata- 
log sent for 10 cents. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 











No. 17A Hooded Front Sight now furnished with seven 
different inserts. $2.50. 


Send for free Lyman Telescopic Sight Folder describing 
the improved 5A Scope. Lyman Metallic or Telescopic 
Sights available for practically all guns. 





90 West St., 


| ai rts 


Illustrated—G. & H. 
Springfield Sporter. 
“‘Hensold:t 2%-Power Scope 
on G. & H. Mount.” 


Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 












Newly issued illustrated circular on 
G H. mounts and scopes sent free 
on request. 


















Let a Firm With Experience Build Your Next Rifle 


obably found something wrong with the rifle used this year—length of bs 43 
PEP ne voll ae weight. Correct these faults now while your experiences ate still in mind. 


We have had eight years experience building rifles and shotguns for those who want the finest 
Only choicest mat-rial out the most skilled workmanship usedin making our guns. We are prepared to execute your order bo aay n, 
either plain or m st de luxe Magnums built in all calibers. Double rifles carried in stock, Springhelds r-stocked, fitted with spe on 
completely rebuilt. Target rifles built to vour specifications. Griffin & Howe scope mounts the most reliable and — vor on & 
market. Hunting and exploring expeditions completely outfitted for any part of the world. Movie and still cameras, t pr cases 
all accessories. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INc. 


MAKERS OF FINE GUNS ote SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT : 
NEW SHOWROOM AND MODEL FACTORY —202 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
One Block From Grand Central Terminal 


Patronize the firms that advertise in your magazine. They are good firms, and can be 
depended upon. 
































IthacaSuper10 


A Super 10 ga. Ithaca kills 10 to 15 yards farther than any 12 ga. be- 
cause the 154 oz. 10 ga. load carries fully a dram more powder 
and \ oz. more shot than the heaviest 12 ga. The 
little .410 Ithaca is a winner. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 a 
Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. Box 
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READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENT 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
T in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for 


the disposal of 
the acquisition of similar articles. 


Paid Insertions: These are acc 
word, including name and address o 
accepted for less than $1. 


ms and accessories no longer needed, and for 


ted at the rate of 5 cents per 
advertiser. 
Advertisements should be in publication 


No advertisement 


office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in which adver- 


tisement is desired to appear. 


PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 


Free Insertions: With each year's subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, includ- 
ing name and address of advertiser, any additional words to be paid 
for at regular rate. CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ADVERTISEMENT. 


FOR SALE 


HOFFMAN RIFLES—Made by F. L. Hoffman, 
maker of big-game rifles used by big-game hunters 
all over the world. In all the wanted calibers from 
.250 to .505 Hoffman’s .875 Magnum most popular 
big-game rifle in the world. The Roosevelts used my 
.875 Magnum on all their hunting expeditions. 
Hand-made rifies, the best only, proved and open 
range tested. All kinds of rebarreling and restock- 
ing; telescope sighting and mounting; match bar- 
rels for pistols and rifles; restocker’s supplies; 
everything for the rifleman. Write your needs; no 
catalogues. ddress F. L. Hoffman, Box 87, Ard- 
more, Okla. tf 


8-GAUGE and 10-gauge duck and goose guns. 
Firearms lists 10 cents. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, 
Minn. 12-29 


EVERY CLUB should have a Hubalek machine rest 
to test ammunition rifles, pistols. New model just 
out, $25. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. tf 


RIFLE TELESCOPES—Best quality 2%X, $15; 
mountings for imported telescopes on hand. F. 
Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 12-29 


SUPER-ACCURATE .22 Long Rifle barrels fitted 
to any action. Any caliber relined to .22 L.R. Quick 
service and good work guaranteed. Arthur Hubalek, 
744 Willeughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. f 


BAILLIE SCA OT EAI SEE AE 

POCKET GERMAN SPOTTING TELESCOPE, 3- 
power, 40-50-60, in one, $15; new and used 8-power 
pocket binoculars. J. Alden Loring, Box NR-2, 
Owego, N. Y. tf 


= le 

MILLER CHECKING tool with three bits cutting 
fine, medium, and coarse checks, $3.50; Steel Butt 
Plates, $2; Pistol Grip Caps, $1; Horn Butt Plates, 
$1.25; Horn Pistol Grip Caps, $1. Chester Nikodym, 
5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SS 


HOFFMAN’S 20-MINUTE GUN-BLUING SOLU- 
TION—Made only by the Hoffman Chemical Co. This 
solution has been on the market for 12 years. It is 
used by most of the gunsmiths in America. Known 
and recommended by all the great firearms experts: 
Col. Townsend Whelen, Capt. Edward Crossman, 
Charles Askins, Capt. Paul Curtis, Roy F. Riggs, 
and many others. Used by Frankford Arsenal and 
other Government stations. We claim its superior 
qualities as a gun blue of merit, and is sold with 
a money-back guaranty if you are not satisfied. Like 
all meticulous articles, this blue is widely imitated, 
some imitators using the name Hoffman, but of the 
genuine there is one only, and that is made and sold 
by the following firm; $2.50 for 4-ounce bottle. 
Address Hoffman Chemical Co., Box 87, eee 
Okla. 


GUNSTOCKS BLANKS: 

Our Beautiful “Tiger Flame” maple and walnut, 
“Tough as hickory and hard as nails,” cuts ‘The 
Better Blanks.” Stock-making instructions free. 
Descriptive treatise: “‘Gunstock Blanks of Flaming 
Beauty” for stamps. 

BELL, “The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 12-29 


HART SPEED ACTION, $20, for Winchester 52 
only, reduces firing pin travel to inch, no for- 
ward or after creep of trigger, adjustable trigger 
pull, used by the foremost small-bore shots of the 
country. Ship only the bolt complete, trigger, sear, 
trigger plate and trigger guard. Instructions for 


installing sent with returned parts. Use the Hart_ 


Sta-Put Target and hunting rifle sling. It can’t 
slip. $4. Hart Arms Co., 2173 E. 2nd St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 11-29 


SET TRIGGER for Springfield, both .30 and .22 
Fits in sear; no m cut; easily attached; $15 
Cc. O. D. Send for circular. Elliott Bros., makers, 
$42 E. 4th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 11-29 


INDIAN METHODS—World’s greatest trapping 
exposed for first time. Best “W 


secrets eather- 
roof” -_ . mink sets on earth. Methods 
te worth hun . Cecil Atkinson, 446-8, Mandan, 
N. Dak. 12-29 
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RECIPES—How to cheaply boil your own lin- 
seed oil without burning, and how to make “Light- 
ning Quick Gunstock Finish.” Both $1. 

Bell, ‘“‘The Gunman” 
Lewistown, Pa. 12-29 

SEND 5 cents for list Indian relics, antique fire- 

arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 


69 WHITNEY, Navy Model, 
new, $20; .58 Colt SS percussion rifle, new, $12; 
percussion revolvers; .44 Remington, $14; .36 Colt 
Navy, $14; .36 Manhattan, 6-inch barrel, extra cyl- 
inder, mould, $15; .45 Colt automatic, commercial 
grade, $20; .45 Savage automatic, experimental Army 
model, new, $40; .50 Remington Navy pistol action, 
$7. Moulds: .31- or .36-caliber, 2-ball, $1.75; .36- or 
.44-caliber, 6-ball, $5, .30-caliber, 5-ball (round), 
$2.75; .45-70, 4-ball (round), $5.50; .45-70-405, $1.35; 
Ideal, 8-ball, No. 308241, 154-grain, $10. F. " 
decapping-priming tools; .45-caliber, .30 Krag, .30-06, 
$1.50 each; resizing dies, .50-70, $2; .45-70, $1.35; 
45 Colt (revolver), $1.25; .30-caliber neck-resizing, 
75 cents. Army manuals describing .45-70 and .45 
Colt S. A. $1. C. & B. revolvers, nipples, wrenches, 
cylinders, spare parts. Transportation extra. B. K. 
Wingate, Box 481, Reading, Pa. 11-29 


MIRAKEL 7X BINOCULARS, pocket type, like 
new with case, $25. Geo. W. Martin, Lake Placid 
Club, Essex Co., N. Y. 11-29 


ONE ROSS CANADIAN Rifle .303, 50 cartridges, 
oo condition, $7. Box 91, B. U. Station, be 
ex. i 


percussion musket, 


PISTOL GRIPS—‘“Tiger Flame” maple pistol and 
revolver grips are most beautiful. Block of wood $1. 
ell, ‘The Gunman” 

Lewistown, Pa. 12-29 

WINCHESTER 5A scope, medium cross _ hairs, 
perfect, $24; Vion Spotting Scope, 33X, 

brand new, perfect, $24; Smith & Wesson, .22-32 
latest model, brand new, perfect, $25. WANT— 
Schmidt reloading tool for .38 Special and Spring- 
field M1. H. W. Amundsen, 33 Leland Ave., Plain- 
field, N. J. 11-29 


-25-20 SAVAGE SPORTER, Lyman sights, perfect, 
$18; B. & M. .26 tool, balance scale, 400 .30-06 bul- 
_ $10. Herman Welch, 409 N. Sergeant, — 

oO. 11-' 


REISING TARGET PISTOL, barrel slightly 
roughed, but accuracy unimpaired, outside very good, 
Holster, $25. Alexander Davis, 5725 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 11-29 


NEW ITHACA VICTORY TRAP, $75; Smith Olym- 
pic, $84; Winchester ventilated-rib trap, $95; another 
used for $85; fine Baker 32-inch trap with case $75; 
new BSA 12-guage double, $45 ; new prewar .30 Lugar, 
$30; new Colt .32 Police Positive, $18.50; Over-and- 
Under .410, with .22 over, $40; .22 Peterson-Ballard, 
$30; fine VHE, .12-26 Parker, $50; fine .12-30 Trojan, 
$30; Winchester 97, like new, $32; fancy Winchester 
95, caliber, .35, like new, $40; Von Lengerke, .12-30, 
knockabout ejectors, new, $90; another .12-26 non- 
ejector, $70; new Colt .45 S. A., $22; new BSA .22 
match rifle, $34; Winchester 5A, $23; new Owen 
-12-28, $150; Lyman 48 for Springfield, $7; Griffin 
& Howe .250-3,000, with Lyman 48, $55; new Win- 
chester 54, caliber .30-30, $34. Fred Anderson, 239 
Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 11-29 


IMPORTED leather full-length gun cases for Win- 
chester 52 and Springfield rifles, $10.50. Chester 
Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HENSOLDT WETZLAR Ziel Dialyt 2%X, end 
caps, sole-leather case, condition perfect. Best cash 
offer. F. V. Allen, Cross River, Westchester 
Co., N. Y. 11-29 


INTERNATIONAL Palm Rests for Winchester 52 
and Springfield, fully adjustable, attached without 
the use of any tools and without marring the arm in 
any way, blued finish with cork grip, $10. Chester 
Nikodym, 5708 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


9-MM. MAUSER SPORTER, brand new, 23%4- 
inch barrel, set triggers. First money order for $20 
takes it. C. L. Fenner, Iowa City, Iowa. 11-29 


IMPORTED CIRCASSIAN Walnut _ Gunstock 
Blanks, sporter length, Grade A, $2.75, Grade AA, 
$5, Grade AAA, $10; boiled linseed oil, $1; extra 
thick American walnut blanks long enough for full- 
length Mannlicher style stocks, $5. Chester Nikodym, 
5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


-33 WINCHESTER, restocked, best dark-walnut, 
checked, receiver peep, like new, satisfaction guar- 
anteed, cost $95, sell $55. Duncan Sharpe, 800 E. 
13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11-29 


MARLIN PUMP, .12-28, full, good condition, $17; 
fine engraved H. Pieper hammer, .12-30, twist full, 
good condition, cost $95, sacrifice $25; fine engraved 
Ithaca hammerless, .10-32 twist, cost $166, nearly 
new condition, sacrifice $75; W. Richards hammer, 
10-32 twist, good condition, $12; Colt cap-and-ball 
Pistol, .44 caliber, 8-inch barrel, good condition, $10. 
J. J. Henry, Mason, IIl. 11-29 


12- AND 16-GAUGE BROWNINGS and extra 
barrels, new guns, reasonable prices. q 
Box 303, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ALUMINUM International Butt Plates for Win- 
chester 52 and Springfield in rough, $1.25; finished 
and polished, $2.25; adjustable model, $5. Chester 
Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOERZ CERTAR 3X hunting scope, brand new, 
$20; Malcolm 8X best-grade scope, without mounts, 
nearly new, $18. N. H. Roberts, 1655 Main St., 
Berlin, N. H. 11-29 


BOND POWDER MEASURE, perfect condition, 
$6.50; Model B, Bond loading tool for .30-06, $5.50. 
W. G. Nicholson, 816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

11-29 


BEFORE purchasing a new firearm write for our 
prices to members of the N. R. A. Chester Nikodym, 
5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


. & W. MILITARY AND POLICE TARGET, 
6-inch, .88 Special, blue, new condition, perfect, sell 
for $28 cash. A. L. Woodman, 24 Stone St., South 
Brewer, Me. 11-29 


WEBLEY AIR PISTOL, Mark I, bluing slightly 
worn, otherwise perfect, extra front sight and pellets, 
zs. ee Shaw, 1635 Philadelphia West, Detroit, 

ich. 11-29 


WE CARRY a heavy stock of fine firearms and 
equipment for your convenience. We worship mas- 
tercraftsmanship, and because we can not hope to 
keep them all we place a great many with those 
who appreciate and preserve. The charge is 10 per 
cent, and we are more concerned for your satisfac- 
tion than you can possibly be. Among a great 
many others we offer new unfired Remington No. 
8E Expert grade for $100 cash or for a trifle more 
than a parity of value in exchange for other fine 
equipment we can use. Also Remington No. 11E, 
Expert grade, more than 99 per cent new. Also a 
practically perfect used Colt, double hammerless 12, 
30-inch, 14-inch; 15/8-inch, 3-inch, 8 pounds. Both 
full. The House o’ Shiff, that never handles trash, 
North Woodstock, N. H. 11-29 


phen enn niente hh 

USED Leather Army Slings, 75 cents; New Kerr 
Webb Adjustable Slings, $1; Used Cotton Army 
Coats, make fine shooting jackets, $1.25; Sheepskin 
Shooting Pads, shoulder, $1; elbows, each, 75 cents. 
New 30X Spotting Range Telescope, $15. 
Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


retoatet ss eee Ambition dette. hte ted ates I. -d 

-22-32 SMITH & WESSON TARGET REVOLVER. 
—Used very little, in perfect condition; $20 money 
order gets this buy. Adam R. Damanchke, 5617 S. 
Marshfield Ave., Chicago, IIl. 11-29 


prestrain Ett in Bind 

GUN_ STOCK BLANKS beautifully grained from 
$6 to $20; ordinary, $2. Delivered free. Mitchell 
Bosly, 75 Bath Street, Birmingham, England. 10-30 


NEW AND USED guns at bargain prices. N 
Lists. State your wants please. Earl J. Russell, 
Monmouth, Il. 12-29 


penta A en 4 

NIMROD BARREL BLUE acts by chemical action 
alone without the use of heat or tanks, $1; Pit-O- 
Patch repairs shotgun pits, 50 cents; Parker’s Case- 
Hardening Powders with directions. $1. Chester 
Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chester 
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wy tag fhm ag 03 Service  % $28; Colt .32-20 
A. 7%-inch, $19; & W. Dz. A. Russian, $15. 
. L. Hennig, 414 S. Sea St., Omaha, Nebr. 11-29 


_ he A AES At Ei Np AA IL EDL ARATE RETA T 

.32-20 COLT BISLEY Al shape, new barrel and 
cylinder, reloading tool and empties, $25. Claude 
Smith, 209 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 11-29 


i AN OLE LAS INGEALL IN A A AE OER 

ANTIQUE MILITARY HORSE PISTOL (Eng- 
lish), flintlock, in good condition, 16-inch long, %- 
inch bore, $20. E. H. Dudden, 547 Bisston St., Bur- 
holme, Philadelphia, Pa. 11-29 


. 





BUTTLOG walnut gunstock blanks, $1 up; any 
thickness. Stamp brings descriptive price list. John 
Parkhill, 624 Fourth St., Rochester, Minn. 11-29 


B. & M. 160-GRAIN .38 SPECIAL MOULD, $4; 
sliding cradle and neck dies, Model 26 tool .38 Special, 
$3.50; B. & M. .38 Special bullet seater, $2; Lyman 
1A tang sight, new, $4. Model 1919 Savage, perfect, 
$18. Gordon Bess, Box 1433, Tucson, Ariz. 11-29 








COMPLETE file AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, April, 1927, 
to date, $5. R. E. Halverson, Lyons, Nebr. 11-29 


COLT .44 cap-and-ball with mould, $2.50. Would 
trade for .44 Remington Ideal reloading tool, .88 long 
Colt hollow ball, $2.50; .44-40 Winchester mould; 
-25-20 Ideal mould, 86-grain; .44 Special mould; each, 
$1.50. John F. Schuster, Cullman, Ala. 11-29 








SPRINGFIELD M1 .22 caliber, as issued, condition 
guaranteed satisfactory, $37.50. Harry ‘A 
Muscatine, Iowa. 11-29 


BULLETPROOF VEST, new, $75; German field 
glass 8X, $8.50; Davis .12-30 Hammerless, new, 
$14. -s Be Model 35, .22 caliber, 6-inch, new, 
fn: & W. .32 hammerliess, blue, 3-inch, fine, $13.50; 

S. handy gun 410-gauge, 12-inch, new, $10; Rem- 
ioe -12-30 hammerless, Damascus fine, cost $100, 
$45; I. J. SB ejector, .12-30 raised matted rib, fine, 
$10; Lefever .12-28 M. & F., fine, $18.50; Stevens 
.12-26 pump, fair, $15; Colt .32 auto., good, $12.50; 
Winchester, Model 94, .38-55, full magazine, fair, 
$7.50; Savage Sporter .22, swivel strap, like new, 
$15; Springfield carbine, 18-inch, .80-06, good, $10; 
Victor traps No. 8, $4 per dozen. Wanger’s, 522 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 11-29 





1876 SHARPS .45 hammerless, bore perfect, 
bayonet, $13; Crosman repeater, .22, like new, 300 
pellets, $12; new .22 trap-line pistol, American-made, 
accurate, 16-inch barrel, $5. WANT—Savage N. 

A. L. O. Peterson, Flora, Ind. 11-29 


BISLEY .32-20 7%-inch barrel, cheap, perfect inside 
and out. Write Eugene Wallin, Stromsburg, es 
11-2 


Fd 





WINCHESTER .25-20, fancy sporting rifle, take- 
down, nicely checkered; Lyman disk peep, folding 
and gold front; blocks for Winchester scope, sling. 
Absolutely factory condition. Complete loading outfit, 
$40. Wm. Schutte, Trails of Northwoods, Minn. 11-29 


VOL. II SAWYER’S “The Revolver,” perfect, $18. 
“Remarks on Rifle Guns,” Ezekiel Baker, 1835, $8. 
Francis, Crawford Bay, B. C., Canada. 11-29 








.80-06 WINCHESTER M54, Lyman No. 48 sight, 
perfect condition, factory stock, oil finish by hand, 
action smoothed and adjusted by hand, Army sling 
strap, take $47.50. One extra selected M54 factory 
stock, oil-finished and Jostam anti-flinch pad, $10. 
Joseph B. Wagner, Willowbank St., an 


SAVAGE, Model 1920, improved .250-3,000, factory 
condition, sling and 80 cartridges, $30. D. S. Mar- 
shall, Perry, Ga. 11-29 





REMINGTON CREEDMOORE .44-caliber rifle, ex- 
cellent condition, as owned and used by the late Maj. 
Henry Fulton in historic International Matches 1874- 
75. Voluminous data of Major Fulton’s life, exploits, 
and authenticity of this particular rifle. WANTED— 
original Ballard lever, single spur and small rear 
loop; also catalogue of Ballard rifles. C. W. Row- 
land, Boulder, Colo. 11-29 


REMODELED SPRINGFIELD, 20-inch barrel, Ly- 
man receiver sight, gun-crank condition, $35; Colt 
Frontier .38-40, fine, $25. Charles Galloway, Oak- 
mont, Pa. 11-29 





WINCHESTER, Model 12, 12-gauge, 28-inch, modi- 
fied, never shot, brand new, $35; L. C. Smith double 
hammerless, 32-inch, excellent shooting order, $15; 
Reynolds 12, double hammer, 28-inch, good, $5. Cash 
only. Tris "McCall, Opelika, Ala. 11-29 





PERFECT used .44 S. & W. Russian target, $30, 
Ideal tool and mould, $6.50 for both; 150 factory 
loads, 100 empties, $3; $37.50 takes lot. Ideal .30-30 
tool and muzzle-resizer, $4; single mould 308241, $2; 
-250 160-grain FP bullets, $2; Ideal .82-40 tool and 
mould combined, and 100 SP’ loads, $3.50. W. M. 
Dippold, Kittanning, Pa. 11-29 


SPECIAL target model, Winchester No. 4, heavy 
barrel, 10-pound, 28-inch, just chambered for .25-20 
by Niedner, new and perfect condition, stock of the 
most elaborate wood and finish, which is indeed a 
beauty, will group better than 1% inches at 100 





yards, Stevens telescope or 5A Lyman mounted, 
value $110; will sacrifice for $55. Albert B. Fincke, 
Observatory Sta., Fain. 


4101 Evergreen Rd., 
Pa. 
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NEW MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER, Model 1924, 
caliber .30-06, 24-inch barrel, leather sling, factory 
condition, $75 cash. J. T. Pedersen, 418 Lake St., 
Oak Park, Ill. 11-29 
t 


REMINGTON, Model 10, 
choke, new condition, $30. 


12-gauge, 30-inch, full 
Glen C. Welton, Sexton- 


vie. Wis. 11-29 


NEW SAVAGE SPORTER, .22 caliber gun-crank 
condition, equipped with Savage micrometer rear 
peep and Lyman combination 5B front sight, with 
1,000 Western Marksman long-rifie cartridges. Only 
sos George Jackson, 63 Lafayette St., —s 
onn. - 


DILLER-STEVENS .25-20 WCF, 30-inch heavy 
barrel, Lyman tang and front, perfect. Write Harry 
L. Nill, Logan, Ohio. 11-29 


WINCHESTER .30-30 Model 55, $35. One old 
.25-20 Winchester, $10. Ralph Harring, — 


Electric Station, Cairo, N. Y. 11-29 


WINCHESTER .30-06, Model 95, takedown, Lyman 
rear sight 38, fired less than 50 times, crank condi- 
tion, with case, $35. Block 130 Monticello Ave., 





Jersey City, N. J. 11-29 
(OSS 


BALLARD-NIEDNER, perfect, shot few times only, 
extremely accurate, Lyman 103 rear, price $40; 
Ballard Hart Andrews barrel, double set perfect, fine 
sights, $45; Winchester single-shot de luxe Schuetzen 
stock, beautiful gun, match rifle, Diller best job, $40. 
All .22’s. Clarence A. Marsh, Orlando, Fla. 11-29 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES, liver and white, 
good stock, eligible for registration. H. A. von 
Linden, Schoharie, ee A 11-29 


COLLECTION over 1,200, 75 varieties, dry flies 
for trout fishing. All popular patterns, all sizes. 
Enclosed in cabinet, leather case, cost $200, first $50 
certified check takes it. C. L. Reeves, Wayne, Pa. 

11-29 


REMINGTON Auto., 12-gauge, 28-inch, full, with 
recoil pad, latest model, factory condition, $40; 
Marlin, Model 39, like new, $20; Webley air pistol, 
.22-caliber, fine, $10; Stevens Offhand, .22 caliber, 
6-inch, fine, $8; S. & W. Break-top, hammer models; 
one .44 Russian, fair, $7; one .32-caliber, good, $12 
.44-caliber Henry repeater, in good working order, 
make offer. No trades. R. H. Rolph, Jr., Stone St., 
Rahway, N. J. 11-29 


ONE .25 ROBERTS, Springfield, fancy American- 
walnut stock, pistol grip, cheekpiece, Lyman 48, 
scope blocks, never fired, cost $150. Make offer. Box 
177, Florence, S. C. 11-29 


“ ALOE POLYPHASE Duplex 10-inch slide rule, 
11 scales, leather case, $4. Box 91, B. U. Station, 
Waco, Tex. 11-29 


V. H. E. PARKER, trap, new, $115; Winchester 
Tournament, new, $50; Winchester trap, 16-gauge, 
new, $60; Winchester 20-gauge, new, $35; Colt .45 
auto., es holster, 100 cartridges, new, $25; Graflex 
R. B. 4x5, Zeiss lens, $100. Frank Wilkinson, 82 
Monticello, Buffalo, ms & 11-29 


EXCELLENT 16-gauge L. C. Smith, field grade, 
automatic ejectors. J. T. Hausman, 1316 Clover 
Lane, Fort Worth, Tex. 11-29 


FOR SALE ONLY—Winchester, Model 12, 12- 
gauge, 30-inch full, trap grade, ventilated rib, recoil 
pad, stock 14x1%x1%, perfect condition, cost $154, 
sell $90; Remington 20-gauge pump, 28-inch modified, 
recoil pad, inside perfect, outside very good, $28. 
Dr. J. Sperber, 2184 Brown Rd., Lakewood, —. 

11- 


12-GAUGE WINCHESTER, Model 1897, 80-inch, 

full, 30-inch improved cylinder, Jostam recoil pad, 

good condition, $40. D. E. Jacoby, Logan, poe 
1- 


"1 WINCHESTER 5A scope, with front and rear 
mount, dovetail base and carrying case, $25. Syl- 
vester J. Uhl, 1304 Chester Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 

11-29 


TWO NEW COLT Officers’ Model revolvers, .38 
Special, target sights, regular, $40.75; Special price, 
$31. Yoncalla Trading Post, Yoncalla, Oreg. 11-29 


BRAND-NEW REMINGTON riot pump gun, 25 
shot shells, Krag in good condition, 200 rounds 
ammunition, $40 for above list. M. D. Peeso, 225 
W. 2nd St., Junction City, Kans. 11-29 





' 





ONE .22 PETERSON-BALLARD, $65; also one 
Winchester No. 52, old style, $22.50. Both guns 
fitted with scope mounts and in first-class gun- 
crank shape. Geo. S. Bergman, 71 East 96th St., 
New York City, 11-2 





9-MM. LUGER AUTOMATIC, 4-inch barrel, condi- 
tion perfect, shows some holster wear, also holster, 
$16. A. L. Watson, 711 South 8rd Ave., Pocatello, 
Idaho. 11-29 


PERFECT B. S. A. match .22 with Belding & 
Mull 5-power soap, post and cross-hair reticules, 
Watson front sight with interchangeable post and 
three apertures, Vernier rear, sight protector and 
cleanin: guide, sling, case, first-class match 
outfit, $80. Frank Gittelson, Peabody Institute, Bal- 
timore, Md. 11-29 
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IDEAL GRADE SMITH GUN, 20-gauge with .410 
barrel fitted. Write for particulars. J. C. H 
Lutz, Fla. 11-29 


THE ONLY HOUSE of its size and kind that 
never handled inferior material either as to make or 
condition. The House o’ Shiff, North Woodstock, 
New Hampshire. Ton good bright such as .38-44 
.280 Ross, 7-mm., 50, 100, .450 Winchester, 50, 95 
Winchester, 9-mm. Mannlicher, Mauser, 50-70, 50, 
90, .473 Sharps, 5 cents; Holland .500-450, 
cordite, 10 cents, etc.; 200 obsolete arms, 300 current 
long arms, 200 handguns, 50 binoculars, 8 type- 
writers, 53 barrels, 8 “Free Pistols.” Buys, Sells, 
Trades. 11-29 


.45 COLT 1917 revolver, Heiser Mexican holster, 
150 clips, fine checkered stocks, $18; .82 Savage auto. 
pistol, like new, holster, $11. Stanley Chambers, 
91% Chase Ave., Webster, Mass. 11-29 
' 


SELL ONLY—B. 8S. A. 12, nickel-steel, sights 19, 
8A, $43.75; No. 8, same sights, $30.75. Both factory 
grease. E. A. Franks, Silver Lake, Ind. 11-29 


.80 WINCHESTER, 94 Model 26-inch barrel, take- 
down new barrel, $30; .250 Savage, 20, new, 
never fired, $382.50; .32-20, Winchester Model 92, 
first-class condition, 24-inch octagon nickled-steel bar- 
rel, $27; .25-20 Winchester, Model 53, takedown, new 
condition, $28.50; .25-20 Winchester, Model 92, 24- 
inch octagon barrel, good condition, $20; Newton, 
new .30 Springfield barrel, set trigger, Lyman 48 
sight, $50; .25 rim-fire Marlin re eater, good con- 
dition, Lyman 2A rear, $20; .270 Winchester, Model 
54, slightly pitted stock, cut for 48 Lyman, $25; 
Remington .30 Government carbine, a? condi- 
tion, checked grip and fore end B. & M. bolt-sleeve 
sight canvas sling strap, $40; .300 Savage, Model 20, 
perfect Lyman No. 64 peep sight, $30; 8-mm. 
Haenel-Mannlicher, perfect, G. & H. leather sling 
strap, $60; .250 Savage, Model 20, pitted, $25; .30-30 
Marlin, Model 98, pitted, $15; .25-20, takedown, 
Model 53 Winchester, first-class condition, $27.50; 
.303 Savage, Model F, takedown, new, never fired, $30. 
E. Brendamour, Jr., 1380 East 6th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 11-29 
1 


860, .45, AUTOMATIC CARTRIDGES at 2 cents 
each; 720 .80-06, 150-grain National Match at 2% 
cents ; both lots ‘fine, will divide each into two lots. 
J. Davis, Box 87, Media, Pa. 11-29 


A NEW SAVAGE N. R. A. rifle with 2 magazines 
and bases for Fecker, new Lyman and Winchester 
telescopes, new $3.50 canvas cover for the rifle, rifle 
slightly used, in first-class condition, good wooden 
box made for rifle, $18. Soren Hansen, 1351 State 
St., Racine, Wis. 12-29 


MARLIN 20-gauge repeater, full choke, very good, 
$22; Colt .45 automatic, accurate and reliable, also 
holster, $14. Loren Seidel, East Grand Rapids, = 


WINCHESTER .44-40, Model 73, good, $10; Win- 
chester .45-75, Model 76, like new, $24; 
tools, .44-40, $3, .45-70, $3.25; cartridges ‘and reload- 
ing tools, .22 W. C. F. and .50-95. Fred Wainwright, 
Grayling, Mich. 11-29 


10x50 BAUSCH & LOMB BINOCULARS, $27.50. 
6x30 Bausch & Lomb binoculars, $20; 5A Winchester 
telescope with mounts, flat-top post reticule, $20. 
B. Smith, 810 Kentucky St., Vallejo, Calif. 11-29 


NEW PREWAR 9-mm. LUGER and brand-new 
leather holster. Best offer takes it. Jack Mountain, 
Chestnut St., East Orange, N. J. 11-29 


COLT POLICE POSITIVE .22-38, latest model, 
brand new, $21; S. & W. .88 M. P., 4-inch, perfect 
inside and out, $20; .22 S. & W., 1891 Model, 10- 
inch, action perfect, barrel slightly pitted, $19; Vion 
scope 40X, perfect, $15; Troemer scales, new, accu- 
rate 1/10 grain, $9, cost $17.50; B. & M. .388 mould, 
130-grain wad cutter, $2. David Armitage, 1234 
Wagner Ave., Logan, Philadelphia, Pa. 11-29 


WINCHESTER auto.-loading, Model 11, 26-inch cyl- 
inder, new condition. WANT—Winchester 52 per- 
fect. Doc Quick, El Dorado Springs, Mo. 11-29 


445 S. & W., PREWAR TRIPLE LOCK, 6%-inch 
barrel, blue, fine $35; .45 Colt auto., fine, $20; -82-20 
& W., 4-inch barrel, fine, $20. Stamp for list. 
E. . Thomson, 23 Pinckney, Greenville, S. C. 11-29 


FULL-LENGTH shell-resizing dies for .38 peste, 
45 Colt, .38 automatic, and .45 automatic, $1 = 
postpaid. McCaslin, Centralia, Kans. 11-29 




















Hn 





CHECKERING TOOLS $5 per set. Includes fol- 
lowing tools: fine, medium, and coarse spacers, 
double-end V-cutter, Swiss file, flexible straight-edge ; 
full instructions. ‘Also make special border tool, 
price, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. R. J. Snyder, Pine Castle, Fla. 11-29 





WINCHESTER 57, Lyman 17A front, Parker rod, 
$18; Colt .38 Sy oo Audley holster, car- 
tridge belt, $20; H. & R. 12-gauge single, $5. Aaron 
Sassaman, 86 eine ‘St., Tamaqua, Pa. 11-29 





SPRINGFIELD, __.36-06 ar, sporti stock, 
battle sights, 140 loaded cartridges, 280 aned shells, 
condition good, best a . F. y Allen, Cross 
River, Westchester Co., bo 11-29 


SHOTGUN SALE—Fifteen fine doubles, 
and automatics, all makes and models, at a 
¢an afford to pay. State poegeanse and lists will 
be mailed. M. T. Smith, EW, 11-29 
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.88 COLT ARMY SPECIAL, factory condition, $20 
cash. Robert M. Thompson, 11318% Huston St., 
North Hollywood, Calif. 11-29 


CARTRIDGES FOR COLLECTORS. List 5 cents. 
“Development of the Gun,” Greener, $5. ‘‘Book of 
the Rifle,” Fremantle, $5. “A Century of Guns,” 
Blanch, $5. Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 11-29 


500 .465 REVOLVER and 500 .30-06 rifle cartridges, 
1918 stock. Either lot $6. Harry G. Wehrheim, 105 
W. Olney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 11-29 


' a a = 

2,000 .46 AUTOMATIC COLT CARTRIDGES, 
Frankford Arsenal 1914, in good condition, $30. 
Howard Irish, Hayward, Calif. 11-29 
—=—€£_=<=_==—$—=<—=<$_$—=—=_$_=_==—$—=_$<_$_=$_= $$ —[—$—=—=—$ EEE = _=_== 

SELL OR TRADE 

COLT GOVERNMENT AUTO., 1911, caliber .45, 
8 clips, barrel perfect, outside excelient. WANT 
—Colt Woodsman like condition. P. Harms, 
Platteville, Wis. 11-29 
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What have 


ONE 12-gauge double muzzle-loader. 
i 11-29 


you? A. B. Kail, Minerva, Ohio. 


.88 COLT AUTO., two imported sporting rifles, 
Crosman, three clarinets, violin and case, mellophone 
and Gerheart knitting machine. WANT—Shotguns 
and ribbed barrel for 17A Remington. R. C. Scott, 
Port Richey, Fla. 11-29 


November, 1929 


WANTED—Colt or equivalent American cap-and- 
ball, muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by 
Samuel Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., or by other American makers. If you have 
any, write giving full descriptions, markings, con- 
dition of finish, and price. Will pay cash or trade 
for other antique arms, if preferred. McMurdo 
Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, IIl. 4-30 





.88 COLT AUTOMATIC, pocket model, beautifully 
engraved, same as new, $25; Smith & Wesson .44 
Special, 6%4-inch barrel, nickel-plated and pearl han- 
dles, same as new, $25. WANT—Model .39 Marlin 
or Ml Springfield, or binoculars. P. A. Barr, New 
Martinsville, W. Va. 11-29 


GOOD BISLEY COLT .45 for latest -45 or .22 Colt 
auto. or Springfield. Schoebel, 1293 44th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 11-29 


WINCHESTER SCHUETZEN target rifle, .32-40, 
se. triggers, good condition, price, $25. Carl Wehin- 
ger, S. Wayne, Wis. 11-29 











ELECTRIC RADIO, German Luger, cowhide travel- 
ing bag, gun case, sheepskin coat. WANT—firearms. 
Park, 29 Viets St., New London, Conn. 11-29 





swords, % H. P. 110-volt motor, new trombone, 
watches, guns, cap-and-ball rifles, binoculars, violins. 
Make offers. Chas. Pickel, Kingston, Tenn. 11-29 


NEW ORTHOPHONIC Victrola, portable, and 
records, $30; .25 Colt automatic, $10; new Reach 
boxing gloves, $5; Sand’s level, $4; Hawaiian steel 
guitar, $10. WANI—New Lyman scope sight or 
Fecker, or Zeiss Zeilklein. G. A. Cowan, Chama, 
N. Mex. 11-29 

9-MM. MODEL 1917 LUGER, with extra drum- 
type magazine, holding 32 cartridges and holster, in 
crank condition, $30; OR TRADE for .44 S. & W. 
Special target. Or what have you? H. Archambault, 
sed Main St., Derby, Conn. 11-29 


EXCELLENI VALUES—Lord Bury telescope, $25; 
Springfield, 1,200 empties, $16; Stevens .22 6-inch, 
700 L. R. Dodo target, $14; latest Colt .32 Auto- 
matic, $18; Ideal powder measure, $4; very accu- 
rate scales, $10. Moulds—452374, $2.25; 358311, 
$2.75. Primers, 5,000 1%, 4,000 2%, $1.50 M. Red 
Injun razor, $4. WANT—.38 Special shotgun, .30-30 
carbine, binoculars, typewriter, wet B batteries. R. 
E. Quigley, Oneonta, N. Y 11-29 


WANT—.22 
target rifles in good factory condition. I. W. Brown, 
general delivery, Chester, W. Va. 11-29 
| ae —_ a — EE 

NEW MODEL 52 Winchester, 5A scope, Spring- 
field Sporter, Krag carbine, sealed case .30-06. 
WANT—.22 Springfield, Colt Woodsman, 12-gauge 
Remington auto. R. Haelig, Bound Brook, ; ite 

11-29 


COLT, flat top, target .44, 7%-inch; Schofield .45, 
7-inch. WANT—Firearms, Colt 1909 electric sewing 
machine. Harry Allen, Carthage, Mo. 11-29 
—_— = 

COLT, Bisley Model, 72-inch barrel, 2 pounds 
14 ounces, .32-20 caliber, leather holster, $50; Colt, 
New Service, .45, 74-inch barrel, 2% pounds, $25; 
Webley air pistol, .22, $10; all brand new. Few fine 
Kentucky rifles, percussion, double and single barrel. 
300 extra fine foreign silver coins, dollar size and 
larger. Walnut coin case, 18 drawers; 24 uncircu- 
lated U. S. fractional currency, 3 cents to 50; some 
fine U. S. %’s, %’s and dollars. Fine lot stone 
Indian relics, several daggers, Indian buckskin hunt- 
ing shirt, beaded moccasins, iron tomahawks. Fine 
small collection minerals. WANT—Very fine Ken- 
tucky flintlock rifle, Crosman, .22 repeater rifle, Dodo 
target, 16-gauge Browning automatic. All must be 
very fine or unused. Dr. R. A. Brown, 1104 North 
Howard St., Akron, Ohio. 11-29 


8A EASTMAN R. R. lens, sole leather case, $30. 
WANT—High-power rifle. Edgar Anderson, 535 
Nicollet Ave., Mankato, Minn. 11-29 


1892 MARLIN .22 L. R. new barrel. WANT— 
Remington, Model 24S, or Savage .32 auto. Paul 
McFarland, McLean, IIl. 12-29 


nna on 5 A ac te A eer Siesd 
MAUSER SPORTING RIFLE, .30-06, leather case, 
cost $100; Springfield Sporter, .30-06, Stoeger special 
stock, cost $160; beautiful, new, accurate rifles de 
WANT—Shotguns equal value. Full descrip- 

tions first letter. Dr. Lerch, 555 Barry Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. , 11-29 


MARLIN-BALLARD, single-trigger, h 28-inch 
barrel, relined by Diller, .22 L. R. w.L Kinney, 
650 Fairview St., Camden, N. J. 11-29 


SAVAGE, MODEL 19 .22 Lyman No. 17 front, 
inside perfect, outside almost, with case, $15. WANT 
—Perfect Springfield, Mauser actions. Allan I. 
Radin, 654 East 165th St., New York, N. Y. 11-29 


nadie ems a er nee eel os echo ate 

ONE 20-GAUGE WINCHESTER, Model 12, ribbed 
barrel, full, new; one .45-caliber Colt D. A., fine: 
one .22-caliber Savage Sporter, fine; one 12-gauge 
Springfield, double hammerless, new; one .22-caliber 
Colt auto., fine; one .32 Colt auto., fine. Arthur W. 
Plumlee, Cambria, Ill. 11-29 


-82-40 WINCHESTER SS. 32-inch, No. 4 octagon 

|, set » globe front, Vernier rear sights, 

very fine inside, completely refinished outside, weight 
12 pounds, $35. OR TRADE for Springfield .22 M1, 
target scope; or offers. A. C. ite, G 


Sie. Pe ey 


11-29 














12-80 full Remington auto., new. 

















STEVENS-PETERSON .22 L. R., machine rest 
tested, perfect, except small dent in stock $30. OR 
TRADE for .38 Colt pocket auto. Dr. Paul Neal, 411 
Garfield, Chicago, Ill. 11-29 


¥ TRADE 


FINE SWORD CANE for Colt or Smith & Wesson 
revolver or shotgun. Wallace M. Harris, 117 Ninth 
Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. 11-29 


HAVE Ross homocentric lens F6.3, focal length 
81% inches, in Koilos shutter, cost $65. Will exchange 
for field glasses or binoculars. Charles H. McGee, 
708 E. E Street, Sparrow’s Point, Md. 11-29 


“TRADE YOUR GUN for a movie camera. All 
makes, also Graflex and Kodaks. Write Yoncalla 
Trading Post, Yoncalla, Oreg. 11-29 














Floam, 


field or scope and mounts for 52 Winchester. _. 


11 S. Exeter St., Baltimore, Md. 


.308 ENFIELD SPORTER for target pistol; or? 
SELL—.32 Colt P. P., $18. M. H. Willcher, 717 
Quebec St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 11-29 

ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE.—2-inch objective, 
condition good, cost $55. WANT—Savage .250 or 
.22 High power. Takedown, must be good. Trade 


even. Milt Crowe, 3868 Lusk St., Oakland, om 











BINOCULAR, 8X Stereo Prism Colmont, new con- 
dition. WANT—Model 1903 Service rifle as issued, 
in good condition. W. Menges, 4502 Unruh St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 11-29 


WINCHESTER 54, .30-06, excellent condition, for 
good Royal, Underwood, or Remington portable type- 
writer. Joseph Stearns, Raleigh Lumber Co., Glen 
Hedrick, W. Va. 11-29 





es IDEAL AB Colt No. “4 “reloading set, for Krag 
reloading outfit. Good condition. R. J. Emerson, 
Superior, Wis. 11-29 





WANTED—Winchester single-shot .22, .25-20; also 
.82-40, .38-55 barrel only, Ballard loading set .32-40, 
.38-55, rest telescope sight, grooved moulds 319162, 
.88-55. T. S. Ford, Utica, Miss. 11-29 


SHARPS RIFLES WANTED—Prefer heavy-barrel 
models and in first-class condition. Give full descrip- 
tion and price in first letter. Also want Sharps 
company catalogues and any reading material de- 
scribing or illustrating Sharps rifles. Want Sharps 
bullet moulds. Want 1814 Model Harpers Ferry 
flintlock rifle. Also want Harpers Ferry flintlock 
rifle extremely heavy model with octagon barrel used 
for fort wallgun. Want double-barrel superposed Ken- 
tucky flintlock rifle. M. C. Clark, 1819 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 11-29 





MISCELLANEOUS 


RIFLES RESTOCKED to your specifications, all 
kinds of repairing, remodeling, and refinishing, prices 
reasonable. Fred Roth, Twain, Calif. 11-29 


SET TRIGGERS.—Can furnish two a week, later 
more, of the justly-celebrated, fine-lever, double set 
triggers for bolt actions, and other rifles. They 
certainly are a marvel, as they are less than 1% 
inches in total length. Sufficient room for finger; 
can be set from a hard pull to the lightest pull 
possible, quick and uniform. Are a help to avoid 
flinching. Can be put in so that they will fire from 
front trigger or will not without being set. Easy 
to unload rifle when set. Order ahead of time you 
want them. Anyone handy can put them in. Price, 
$15. Grind away the surplus metal on the bolt- 
action firing pin, similar to the Garand firing pin. 
See that the mainspring is a good one, and with one 
of these triggers you will have a rifle that is hard 
to beat and at a low cost. Or I will do this work 
S a reasonable price. E. A. Hilkert, Knightstown, 
nd. 11-29 


OLD FISHING RODS rewound and repaired. Du- 
plicate sections made. Work guaranteed. References 
furnished. “Bill’’ Fruchting, Hudson, N. Y. 11-29 


HIGH-GRADE GUNMAKER, gun repairing, over- 
hauling, checking. Antiques beautifully restored. 
Highly recommended and satisfaction assured. E. H. 
Dudden, 547 Disston St., Burholme, Philadelphia, oo 

11-2 

“HOW TO REBLUE GUN BARRELS AT HOME,” 

written by an expert. Of interest to every gun 


owner. Fur Fame Bait Co., Dept. A, Fremont, Ohio. 
1-30 




















KRAG AND RUSSIAN RIFLES REMODELED, 
cut off barrel, put on front sight, stock completely 
remodeled, $6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. S. 
Fryer, Jr., 820 Hancock Ave., Vandergrift, Pa. om 

1l- 





CORONA PORTABLE typewriter, fine condition, 
for Mirakel or Fiala binoculars. M. H. Mooney, 1622 
N. W. 29th Ave., Miami, Fla. 11-29 

GOOD ALLOWANCE for firearms in exchange for 
any make camera, binoculars or telescopes, Ea tman 
& Bell & Howell M. P. cameras. National Camera 
Exchange, 5 S. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 1-30 


SAVAGE Sporter 22, Lyman sights, Bidle scope. 
E. 


WANT—Colt’s .22 Woodsman. 
Lorain Co. Bank, Elyria, Ohio. 


Rice, 802 
11-29 


WANTED 


WANT—Mannlicher straight-pull, carbine, Model 
95, Mauser automatic with holster stock, priced rea- 
sonably, for relic collection. Box 418, Aitkin, Minn. 

11-29 

WANT—French Army rifle, 8-shot, 8-mm. condi- 
tion of barrel immaterial. William Johnson, Akron, 
haa 11-29 


WANT —.32 and .380 automatics, reasonable. Give 
particulars, serial number first letter. Phil Fix, 717 
East Second, Bloomington, Ind. 11-29 
Didicsetaincsach 

WANT—Colt Woodsman, state condition inside and 
out and price. Bead sights preferred. Geo. F. 
Swenson, 5 North 36th St., Flushing, L. IL, N. Y. 

11-29 


WANT—.45-70 Springfield, Model 1873 or later, as 
issued. Must be in first-class condition inside and 
out. Describe fully. W. H. Rhodes, 1761 Tacoma Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 11-29 


WANT—Late Springfield .22 or Winchester im- 
proved 52, perfect, also case. Reasonable. Lowest 
offer accepted. George Courtney, 194 Piper, Detroit, 
Mich. 11-29 


WANT—Marlin 39 or Winchester 57. Must be Al 
condition and cheap. nn - Bayley, H d 
Union High School, Hayward, Calif. eT 1-29 


WANT—Two Springfields, nerfect condition, one 
star-gauged. Give best price first letter. Geo. Zim- 
Euclid Ave., Bristol, Va. 11-29 











HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping and every phase of out- 
door life. Articles every month by the leading 
writers in their respective fields. Everything facts, 
no fiction. Send us $1 for our special ‘“‘Get-Ac- 
quainted” offer, consisting of five back issues and 
five coming issues as fast as they are off the press. 
Ten months for $1. If you have never read H-T-T 
you are missing something. Send today. Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper, Subscription Department, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. tf. 


KEEP FIT. Try camping. Five-acre river-front 
camp site, Ozarks, timbered, hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing, $100; $5 monthly. Harry Hubbard, 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 12-29 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular features of 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Mc- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tra- 
ditions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunt- 
ing and rifle-shooting. The great Gun and Am- 
munition department is divided between Colonel 
Whelen, in charge of the Rifle and Pistol section, 
and Chas. Askins, on the shotgun. The new mag- 
azine is considerably larger than either of the two 
publications which have been combined and the 
increased space is permitting a far wider variety of 
gun and hunting material in every issue. The 
price of the new publication is twenty-five cents a 
copy, $2.50 a year—the lowest price at which any 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured. As 
a special get-acquainted offer to readers of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, a trial five issues will be sent 
for $1. Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1802 Curtis 
St., Denver, Colo. tf. 


GUN-RESTOCKING and duplicate work—Krag- 
Russians, Springfield-Mausers. Prices reasonable. 
All grades. Photo 10 cents, rebated on order. Clif- 
ford W. Lasher, Germantown, N. Y. 11-29 


ANTIQUE GUNSMITHING: 

Our old-time gunsmith, possibly the greatest liv- 
ing authority, will recondition your Kentucky rifle 
into “‘tackhole” accuracy. Fine new ones for sale. 

BELL, “The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 12-29 
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Edward H. Vail Andrew K. Adair 


For big? game—U. S. Im- 
proved Hunting Cartridges. 
A most advanced type of am- 
munition for both the older 
and newer models of big- 
game rifles. Give speed with 
weight behind it. Noted for 
their deadly shocking force 
and ability to kill cleanly at 
long range. Non- corrosive 
priming mixture. 


Capt. Louis E. Lutz (coach) John Crawford William T. Desmond 


At the Rifle and Pistol Tournament of the United Services of 
New England, held at Camp Curtis Guild, Mass., on August 
14th, the Boston Police Team No. 1 won the Harding Police 
Pistol Match with an aggregate score of 1072. 
The individual scores were: 
Slow Timed Rapid Total 

Vail ; 98 95 90 278 

Adair . - 84 80 256 

Desmond 96 90 95 281 

Crawford . a 87 79 257 
The Weymouth Police Team was second with a total score 
of 1045. 
Both teams shot U. S. Ammunition. 
In the Colt Individual Police Match, William J. Murphy of the 
Haverhill Police was high with the following score: 97 Slow 
Fire, 95 Timed Fire, 95 Rapid Fire, 287 total. Murphy also 
used U. S. Cartridges as did the runner-up, W. T. Desmond of 
the Boston Police, who scored 280. 
U. S. Cartridges are accurate—extremely accurate—as these 
scores prove. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


CARTRIDGES (Us) 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





AMMUNITION QUALITY 


PRESSURE GUN IN POSITION FOR FIRING 


Speed with Safety 


_ secure the utmost speed or 
velocity of the shot charge with 
safety to shooters, pressure tests are 
necessary and are made regularly by 
the powder maker, the ammunition 
company and the gun manufacturer. 


Starting, with the powder, where 
speed begins, the pressures developed 
by various powders are tested in the 
laboratories of the du Pont Com- 
pany. The pressure gauge is a very 
strongly constructed gun with a chamber made 
to standard dimensions. It is provided with a 
hole in the barrel directly above the chamber. 
Into this is tightly fitted a sliding piston. A lead 
cylinder is held securely between this piston and 
an adjustable anvil mounted on the barrel. The 
shells to be tested have a hole cut the same 
diameter as that of the piston and in a position 
that brings it directly under the piston. When 
the shot is fired, the expanding powder gases 
driye the piston sharply against the soft lead 
cylinder and compress it. The amount of com- 
pression is a measure of the pressure developed. 


Sectional View of Pressure Gauge 
Showing Location of Piston 
and Piston Hole 


This pressure test, which provides a 
safety control, is frequently made 
during the manufacture of du Pont 
smokeless powders. Every pound of 
du Pont powder must develop the 
pressure specified by the ammuni- 
tion makers, who, in conjunction 
with the gunmakers, have worked 
out an ample margin of safety. The 
ammunition loaders repeat funda- 
mentally the same tests when load- 
ing duPont powders, under typical manufacturing 
conditions. 

The gunmaker likewise makes tests for safety— 
the most important of which is designated, ‘“The 
Definitive Proof of the Gun.”’ In this test the 
gun is subjected to a pressure from 25 per cent 
to 40 per cent greater than the service pressure 
thus providing the necessary margin of safety. 
The use of elaborate testing -quipment operated 
and supervised by ballistic experts ensures the 
uniformity of performance of du Pont Smokeless 
Powders, and the consequent satisfaction and 
safety of shooters. 


* E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


For Information on Target Shooting, Write to National Rifle Association, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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